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The Thirty-Second Session 


of the International Labour Conference 


Geneva, June-July 1949 


This article does not attempt to give an exhaustive account 
of the 32nd Session of the Conference. The extent of the agenda 
and the range of the debates, not only on the items on the agenda 
but also in the discussion of the Report of the Director-General, 
would demand space much beyond the limits of a single article 
if every point of interest or importance were to receive some 
mention. The full details are moreover available in other I.L.0. 
publications. The texts of the Conventions, Recommendations 
and resolutions adopted will be published in the Official Bulletin, 
while detailed summaries of every plenary sitting have already 
appeared in the fortnightly Industry and Labour. The following 
pages are therefore intended to provide the reader only with a 
general appreciation of the work of the session and to emphasise 
those aspects which seem particularly noteworthy. 


[* the last five years the International Labour Conference has 
met in widely different circumstances, with the emphasis 
shifting to new problems at each session. It met when the war 
was still to be won, to redefine its tasks in the post-war world ; 
it met on the morrow of victory, to confront the problems 
of transition to peace and of reconstruction ; it met to bring 
its Constitution up to date and into line with the new inter- 
national machinery ; and its recent sessions have been devoted 
to the more urgent demands of international labour legislation, 
as well as to the discharge of tasks undertaken at the request 
of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 
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The 32nd Session, which met at Geneva from 8 June to 
2 July 1949, was of this last-named character. Some of the 
items on its agenda were the second discussion of questions 
which had first been discussed at the 31st Session.1 These 
questions were the application of the principles of the right 
to organise and to bargain collectively ; labour clauses in public 
contracts ; protection of wages; and vocational guidance. 
Under the single-discussion procedure the Conference was 
required to deal with the revision of a number of Conventions : 
the Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Convention, 1933 ; 
the Convention (and two Recommendations) of 1939 relating 
to migration for employment ; and—for partial revision only— 
four of the maritime Conventions adopted in 1946. 

The session met moreover at a time when the International 
Labour Office had just embarked upon an entirely new field, 
that of operational activities. Although the Conference was 
not called upon to take decisions on this subject, it was entitled, 
as the supreme body of the Organisation, to take cognisance 
of so important a development and did in fact give its unquali- 
fied approval to this new direction of the work of the Office. 
In a closely related matter, the provision of technical assis- 
tance, it adopted an important resolution, to which further 
reference will be made. 

The agenda also included a first discussion of industrial 
relations, which was defined as including collective agreements, 
conciliation and arbitration, and co-operation between public 
authorities and employers’ and workers’ organisations. The 
Conference committee to which this question was referred had 
first to deal with the application of the principles of the right 
to organise and to bargain collectively. It could not, therefore, 
deal with this second question in the time at its disposal. The 
Conference consequently adopted a resolution expressing the 
desire that the question should be put on next year’s agenda, 
and requesting the Governing Body to examine that agenda to 
determine whether it would be desirable to modify it by post- 
poning one of the other items on it. 

As at every session, the Conference had also to adopt the 
budget of the Organisation for the coming year ; to examine 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 4, October 1948, 
pp. 433-479 : “ The Thirty-First Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence: San Francisco, June-July 1948 ”. 
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the reports on the application of Conventions ; to consider a 
number of resolutions submitted by delegates ; to discuss the 
Report of the Director-General ; and to adopt various amend- 
ments to its Standing Orders. 

The attendance at the session was larger than on any 
previous occasion ; the total number of delegates and advisers 
was 541. Fifty States Members were represented. An unusually 
large number of Ministers or Under-Secretaries of State res- 
ponsible for social affairs were also present. Thirteen of them 
were members of delegations, and nine others specially visited 
the Conference. 

A tripartite delegation of Japanese observers, headed 
by the Chief of the Labor Division of the General Head- 
quarters of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, also 
attended the Conference. 

The United Nations was represented by a delegation headed 
by an Assistant Secretary-General. Other organisations 
represented were the Food and Agriculture Organisation of 
the United Nations, the International Monetary Fund, the 
International Refugee Organisation, the World Health Organ- 
isation and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 


Cultural Organisation (U.N.E.S.C.O.). There were also present 
representatives of the Inter-American Confederation of Work- 
ers, the International Co-operative Alliance, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade Unions and the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 


THE RIGHT TO ORGANISE AND TO BARGAIN COLLECTIVELY 


The 31st Session of the Conference in 1948 had adopted 
draft conclusions concerning the application of the principles 
of the right to organise and to bargain collectively, which 
were to serve as a basis for either a Convention or a Recommen- 
dation to be submitted to the 32nd Session. The report sub- 
mitted by the Office to the 32nd Session included a proposed 
Convention. In the Conference committee on industrial 
relations the employers’ members and some Government 





E 1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 5, November 1948 : 
The I.L.0. and the Problem of Freedom of Association and Industrial 
Relations ”, pp. 597-599. 
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members favoured the adoption of a Recommendation on the 
subject, but the great majority of the members were of opinion 
that the international regulations to be proposed, which 
directly supplemented the Convention concerning freedom of 
association adopted in 1948, should also take the form of a 
Convention, in order to ensure the maximum protection to 
workers and employers. In the full Conference the employers’ 
group again proposed that the regulations should take the form 
of a Recommendation, but the Conference accepted by a large 
majority the committee’s proposal in favour of a Convention. 

The Convention guarantees to the workers the exercise 
of the right of association, by protecting them against acts 
of anti-union discrimination in respect of their employment, 
and more particularly in respect of acts calculated to make 
the employment of a worker subject to the condition that he 
shall not join a union or shall relinquish trade union mem- 
bership, or to cause the dismissal of, or otherwise prejudice, 
a worker because of union membership, or because of partici- 
pation in union activities outside working hours (or, with the 
consent of the employer, within working hours). 

During the discussion in committee, a proposal was made 
that the Convention should provide a guarantee of the right 
not to join a union as well as of the right to join a union, but the 
committee considered it preferable to make no specific mention 
of the right not to join a union. It had in mind the view 
expressed at the 31st Session that nothing in the text then 
adopted could deprive a worker of his inherent right as a 
human being not to exercise his right of association if he so 
desired. 

Closely related to the right not to join a union was the 
problem of union security clauses, which were the subject 
of several amendments designed either to prohibit such clauses 
or to regulate them. As the existing practice on this matter 
differs considerably from one country to another, it appeared 
that it would be very difficult to reach agreement on a Conven- 
tion concerning union security. The Conference therefore 
took no decision on the subject. In its report, the committee 
stated that “the Convention could in no way be interpreted 
as authorising or prohibiting union security arrangements, 
such questions being matters for regulation in accordance with 
national practice ”. 
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The Convention also ensures the protection of workers’ 
organisations against interference from employers. The 
committee considered that the same protection should be 
given to employers’ organisations as to workers’ organisations. 
Accordingly, the principle of equality of treatment is embodied 
in the Convention, which provides that workers’ and employers’ 
organisations shall enjoy adequate protection against acts 
of interference by each other or by each other’s agents or 
members in their establishment, functioning or administration. 
Acts which are designed to promote the establishment of 
workers’ organisations under the domination of employers or 
employers’ organisations, or to support workers’ organisations 
by financial or other means, with the object of placing them 
under the control of employers or employers’ organisations, 
are deemed to constitute acts of interference. 

The proposed Convention submitted to the Conference by 
the Office also contained provisions to ensure both to employers 
and to workers adequate protection against acts of wrongful 
coercion which would interfere with the free exercise of their 
right to organise. The Conference was, however, of opinion 
that such protection was already provided by the Convention 
concerning freedom of association, which imposes a general 
obligation “ to take all necessary and appropriate measures to 
ensure that workers and employers may exercise freely the 
right to organise ”, and it decided to omit this suggested 
provision. 

The committee proposed that appropriate measures should 
be taken, where necessary, to induce the parties concerned 
to enter into negotiations with a view to regulating conditions 
of employment by means of collective agreements. Attention 
had, however, already been drawn to the difficulties that 
countries which were relatively little developed, and in which 
the growth of trade unionism was still incomplete, would 
meet with in the immediate establishment of machinery for 
collective bargaining in certain regions and for certain classes 
of workers. The Conference therefore came to the conclusion 
that the Convention should make it obligatory to encourage the 
progressive development of collective bargaining, with due 
regard to the stage of development of the countries concerned. 
Consequently the Convention provides that “ measures appro- 
priate to national conditions shall be taken, where necessary, 
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to encourage and promote the full development and utilisation 
of machinery for voluntary negotiation between employers or 
employers’ organisations and workers’ organisations, with a 
view to the regulation of the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment by means of collective agreements ”’. 

The Convention leaves it to national legislation to determine 
the extent to which the guarantees provided shall apply to the 
armed forces and the police. The question of the inclusion or 
not of public officials caused considerable discussion. The text 
eventually adopted states that the Convention does not deal 
with the position of public servants engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the State, and is not to be construed as prejudicing 
their rights or status in any way. 

Like other international labour Conventions, this Conven- 
tion contains clauses concerning its application to non- 
metropolitan territories. The Conference did not, however, 
accept a proposal that these clauses should extend to regions 
in the metropolitan territory of a State Member in which 
conditions were similar to those of the non-metropolitan 


territories. 
With the adoption of the Convention, the Conference 


successfully completed an arduous task begun at its previous 
session. It has, however, still to deal with the cognate question 
of industrial relations in the form of collective agreements, 
conciliation and arbitration, and co-operation between the 
public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


LABOUR CLAUSES IN PUBLIC CONTRACTS 


The Conference had before it, for final decision under the 
double-discussion procedure, a proposed Convention and 
Recommendation on labour clauses in public contracts. It 
adopted both texts in the form submitted to it by its com- 
mittee on wages. A number of Government members of the 
committee, as well as most of the employers’ members, would 
have preferred the international regulation of the question to 
take the form of a Recommendation, which they considered 
would be less rigid and would give Governments with a federal 
Constitution more latitude in its application. The same 
proposal had been made at the previous session and rejected. 
It was again rejected at this session. 
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The principal provision of the Convention concerning 
labour clauses in public contracts is intended to ensure that 
established conditions of work are protected against the 
pressures arising from competitive bidding. It is laid down 
that public contracts shall include clauses ensuring to the 
workers concerned wages (including allowances), hours of 
work and other conditions of labour which are not less favour- 
able than those established by collective agreement or other 
recognised machinery of negotiation, or by arbitration award, 
or by laws or regulations, for work of the same character in 
the trade or industry concerned in the district where the 
contract is carried out. If conditions of labour are not so 
regulated in the district, the labour clauses must ensure either 
conditions not less favourable than those established in the 
nearest appropriate district, by collective agreement, arbitra- 
tion or legislation, or the general level observed in the trade or 
industry in which the contractor is engaged by employers 
whose general circumstances are similar. It is also provided 
that adequate measures must be taken to ensure fair and 
reasonable conditions of health, safety and welfare, if appro- 
priate provision is not already made under legislation, collec- 
tive agreement or arbitration award. 

The Convention applies to contracts entered into between 
public authorities and private contracting employers for the 
construction, alteration, repair or demolition of public works, 
the manufacture, assembly, handling or shipment of materials, 
supplies or equipment, or the performance or supply of services. 
Subcontractors and assignees of contracts are also covered. 
Contracts involving the expenditure of public funds below 
a limit to be determined by the competent authority may be 
exempted from the application of the Convention, as may 
persons occupying positions of management or of a technical, 
professional or scientific character, whose conditions of work 
are not determined by legislation, collective agreement or 
arbitration award and who do not ordinarily perform manual 
work. In both these cases of exemption the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations concerned must be previously consulted. 

Contracts awarded by the central Government are speci- 
fically covered ; it is left to the discretion of ratifying States 
to determine how and to what extent the Convention is to be 
applicable to contracts awarded by provincial, municipal 
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or other local authorities. It is also permissible to exempt 
from the scope of the Convention areas where, owing to the 
sparseness of the population or the stage of development 
of the area, it is considered impracticable to enforce it, either 
throughout the area or in respect of particular industries. The 
operation of the Convention may moreover be temporarily 
suspended, after consultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations concerned, in cases of force majeure or in an 
emergency endangering the national welfare or safety. 

The Recommendation on the same subject lays down that 
provisions substantially similar to those of the labour clauses in 
public contracts should be applied in cases where private 
employers are granted public subsidies or are licensed to 
operate a public utility. It also suggests the details as to 
wages and hours of work which should be prescribed and 
recommends that holiday and sick leave provisions should be 
included. 


PROTECTION OF WAGES 


The question of the protection of wages came before the 
Conference for final decision under the double-discussion 
procedure, and it adopted a Convention and a Recommendation 
on the subject. 

In the Convention one important change was effected, as 
compared with the proposed text. The previous session of the 
Conference had proposed to permit Governments to exclude 
from the application of the Convention, or from some of its 
provisions, persons for whom those provisions might be 
inappropriate or inapplicable. The present session, however, 
desired to ensure the largest possible area of mutual obliga- 
tions for ratifying Governments as regards the workers most 
in need of protection. Hence the Convention as adopted 
so restricts the possibility of exclusions as to become compul- 
sorily applicable to manual workers (except those engaged in 
domestic service). 

The substantive provisions of the Convention deal with 
a wide range of subjects relating to the protection of workers’ 
wages and form a comprehensive body of international regula- 
tion in the matter. 
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After defining “ wages ”, the Convention lays down the 
general principle that wages payable in money should be 
paid only in legal tender, or, in appropriate circumstances, 
by bank cheque, postal cheque or money order. The partial 
payment of wages in the form of allowances in kind is also 
authorised. In this connection some discussion arose over 
a proposal by the workers’ members of the committee to 
prohibit the payment of wages in the form of alcoholic drinks 
or noxious drugs. Though the object of the proposal com- 
manded general agreement, it was felt that it should not lead 
to a prohibition of the furnishing of light alcoholic beverages, 
such as wine, beer or cider. The text as adopted therefore 
uses the words “ liquor of high alcoholic content ”. 

Wages must, it is provided, normally be paid directly to 
the worker, and employers may not in any manner limit the 
freedom of the worker to dispose of his wages. In this connec- 
tion the Convention contains rules designed to protect workers 
from abuses arising out of the operation of works or company 
stores and services. 

Deductions from wages are to be permitted only under 
conditions and to the extent prescribed by legislation, collective 
agreement or arbitration award, and the workers must be 
informed of the conditions under which deductions may be 
made. Any deduction in the form of payment by a worker 
to an employer or his representative for the purpose of obtain- 
ing or retaining employment is prohibited. 

Other provisions are that wages may be attached or 
assigned only in a manner and within limits laid down by 
law and regulations ; that they must be treated as a privileged 
debt, to be paid in full before ordinary creditors may establish 
any claim to a share of the assets, in the event of the bank- 
ruptey or judicial liquidation of the undertaking ; that they 
must be paid at regular intervals, on working days only, and 
at or near the workplace ; and that workers must be informed 
in an easily understandable manner of the wage conditions 
under which they are employed and of the particulars of their 
wages for each pay period. 

The Recommendation supplements and enlarges upon a 
humber of the provisions of the Convention. It contains 
detailed rules concerning deductions from wages, covering 
deductions for loss of, or damage to, the products, goods 
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or installations of the employer, and deductions in respect 
of tools, materials or equipment supplied by the employer. 
It also deals with the periodicity of wage payments, the 
details of the wage conditions on which workers should be 
informed, and the particulars of the periodical wage statements 
to be supplied to workers and of the payroll records to be 
kept by employers. Lastly, it recommends that the associa- 
tion of workers’ representatives in the general administration 
of works stores should be encouraged. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


On the basis of the general conclusions adopted by the 
1948 Session of the Conference the Office had prepared a 
proposed Recommendation, which was communicated to 
Governments and also to U.N.E.S.C.O. Modified in the light 
of the replies received, it came before the Conference for second 
discussion. In spite of some differences of opinion which 
emerged in the course of debate in the Conference committee 


on vocational guidance, the fundamental principles adopted 
at the previous session commanded general approval. 

The committee decided to insert a statement of general 
principles in the body of the Recommendation. These affirm 
that vocational guidance is based on the free and voluntary 
choice of the individual ; that it is a continuous process, the 
fundamental principles of which are the same irrespective 
of the age of the individuals being counselled ; that facilities 
for it should be adapted to the peculiar needs of each country 
and adopted progressively ; and that its primary object is to 
give the individual full opportunity for personal development 
and satisfaction from work, with due regard for the most 
effective use of national manpower resources. This last point 
was adopted at the suggestion of the workers’ members, who 
emphasised that all efforts in relation to vocational guidance 
should be centred primarily on the individual and not on 
national or economic considerations. 

The committee specially stressed the principle that voca- 
tional guidance is a continuous process, a point which had 
also been emphasised by U.N.E.S.C.O. Although this principle 
had already been affirmed at the 1948 Session, definitions 
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were then adopted which distinguished between guidance for 
adolescents (“ vocational guidance ”) and guidance for adults 
(“ employment counselling ”). This differentiation was elimi- 
nated in the text finally adopted. The Recommendation 
recognises, however, that while public vocational guidance 
facilities should be provided to the maximum possible extent 
for all persons requiring such assistance, special provision 
should be made, on the one hand, for young persons, including 
those in school, and, on the other hand, for all other persons 
requiring counselling. 

As the reporter of the committee pointed out, the I.L.0.’s 
concern for vocational guidance is of long standing and when- 
ever the question has been discussed in connection with other 
problems it has always been clear that vocational guidance 
must play an increasingly important part. “ It is not possible ”, 
he said, “to have a rational manpower policy unless the 
worker is considered not only as a factor in production but as 
an individual, and unless his aptitude for the work he is 
required to do is considered as one of the main problems 
which those who are responsible for the best use of national 
manpower resources must face.” 

A resolution concerning the application of the Recommen- 
dation was also adopted. It recommends that the I.L.0. 
should give, within the framework of the manpower pro- 
gramme of the Organisation and in collaboration with 
U.N.E.S.C.O., practical assistance as soon as possible to the 
different countries in applying the principles of the Recommen- 
dation. This assistance should include the conducting of 
surveys in certain regions, the publication of manuals on the 
subject and the giving of advice and assistance in the develop- 
ment of vocational guidance programmes and in the pro- 
fessional training of guidance officers to any State Member of 
the Organisation that may request it. A further develop- 
ment of the I.L.O.’s activities in the operational field is thus 
foreshadowed. 


REVISION OF THE FEE-CHARGING EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCIES CONVENTION, 1933 


The 1933 Convention provided for the abolition of fee- 
charging agencies conducted for profit and the regulation of 
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such agencies not conducted for profit. The primary aim 
in revising the Convention was to overcome difficulties of 
application experienced by several countries, in particular 
the restrictions laid down for recruiting workers from abroad 
and the rigid time limit fixed for abolishing profit-making 
fee-charging agencies. Amendments .to overcome these 
difficulties were agreed upon at the 30th Session in 1947 and 
reaffirmed in 1948. However, during the process of revision, 
it became clear that there was an important question of prin- 
ciple for the Conference to decide. The employers’ delegates 
and a considerable number of Governments were strongly 
opposed to the maintenance of the principle of abolishing 
profit-making agencies and were in favour of approaching the 
problem through provisions for their regulation and control 
rather than for their abolition. The workers’ delegates and 
other Governments were equally insistent upon maintaining 
in the Convention the principle of abolishing fee-charging 
agencies operating for profit. The main task of the Confer- 
ence this year was therefore to resolve this difference of 
opinion, which had led to a deadlock at the previous session. 

In the light of this disagreement of principle, the Office 
submitted as a basis for discussion a new text, which sought 
to combine and reconcile the two extreme positions that had 
emerged. The revised text has an unusual structure. It allows 
the Members of the Organisation to choose between two 
alternatives. They may accept the provisions of Part I, pro- 
viding for the progressive abolition of profit-making agencies and 
the regulation of other fee-charging agencies, or they may accept 
the provisions of Part III, providing for the regulation of 
profit-making and non-profit-making agencies. In the latter 
case, they may later shift to Part II of the Convention and 
apply those provisions. 

It was pointed out on behalf of the workers’ group that 
they were primarily concerned with achieving a Convention 
which would be widely ratified. Even though they continued 
to be actively opposed to the continuance of fee-charging 
agencies, they were prepared to make a sacrifice in the interests 
of finding a realistic and constructive solution to the difficulties 
encountered in revising the Convention. The employers’ 
group also favoured, in general, the new structure of the 
Convention. A good many Governments supported the 
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principle of alternative obligations as a realistic method of 
dealing with the situation. It was pointed out, in particular, 
that circumstances varied considerably from one country to 
another and that different methods of approaching the prob- 
lem of profit-making agencies were favoured in the various 
countries. The public employment service, even where it was 
highly developed, could not at present effectively provide 
every type of service. Where the employment service was in its 
early stages, it was often impossible to replace fee-charging 
agencies immediately. Some Governments, moreover, opposed 
the principle of abolishing all profit-making agencies merely 
because some of them committed abuses. In their view the 
wiser solution was to regulate all fee-charging agencies and 
to curb their power of abuse as necessary. 

Some Governments, however, were opposed to the compro- 
mise text. They wished to maintain in the Convention a clear 
and definite statement of the principle that profit-making 
agencies should be abolished progressively, over a period 
during which their operations should be strictly controlled. 
The 1933 Convention, they maintained, in condemning agencies 
conducted with a view to profit, had laid down standards of 
social policy which should not now be abandoned. To offer 
Governments two alternatives in a Convention constituted a 
serious precedent and would mean that the various countries, 
in ratifying the same Convention, would be adopting different 
principles and standards. 

It was more generally agreed, however, that while there 
were certain dangers in the establishment of alternative 
obligations, the device could be useful if both alternatives 
served the same general objective and if each one of the 
alternatives ensured real social progress. In such conditions, 
the introduction of alternative obligations could be helpful 
by giving more flexibility, and better prospects of ratification, 
to international Conventions. 

The revised text adopted by the Conference consequently 
allows Members ratifying the Convention to accept either 
Part II, relating to the progressive abolition of profit-making 
agencies and the regulation of other fee-charging agencies, 
or Part III, relating to the regulation of all fee-charging 
agencies, including those conducted for profit. It is also pro- 
vided that a Member ratifying the Convention and accepting 
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the provisions of Part III may later indicate that it accepts 
the provisions of Part II ; in that case, it becomes bound by the 
provisions of Part II, and Part III ceases to apply. 

The definition of fee-charging employment agencies remains 
the same as in the 1933 Convention. Part II follows the 
1933 text closely, with amendments designed to make its 
provisions more flexible. For example, the 1933 Convention 
provided that employment agencies conducted for profit 
should be abolished within three years. The revised text 
provides that they shall be abolished “ within a limited period 
of time determined by the competent authority ”. The original 
Convention provided that fee-charging agencies could place 
or recruit workers abroad only if authorised to do so by 
their licence or by the competent authority and if their 
operations were conducted under an agreement between the 
countries concerned. Since the provision relating to agree- 
ments proved impracticable and therefore gave rise to dif- 
ficulties of ratification, the whole clause relating to the con- 
clusion of agreements is omitted from the revised text. For 
the rest, this part of the Convention provides, as did the 1933 
Convention, for the progressive abolition of profit-making 
employment agencies, for exceptions to the principle of aboli- 
tion where necessary, for the public supervision of non-profit- 
making fee-charging agencies, and for penalties in case of 
violation of the provisions of the Convention or of laws or 
regulations giving effect to them. 

The alternative, Part III, contains the provisions for the 
regulation of fee-charging agencies. The provisions made 
for the regulation of profit-making agencies are stricter than 
those for non-profit-making agencies, and are similar to those 
relating to the regulation of profit-making agencies for which 
exceptions are allowed under Part II, The provisions relating 
to the supervision of agencies not operated for profit are also 
similar to the comparable provisions in Part IT. 


MIGRATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 


As has just been seen, the Fee-Charging Employment 
Agencies Convention introduced a new form which allows 
ratifying Governments a choice of’ alternatives. Another 
variation, also designed to facilitate ratification by means 
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of greater elasticity, is provided by the revised Migration 
for Employment Convention, which consists of a Convention 
containing provisions of a general character and three optional 
annexes. Governments which ratify may exclude from ratifica- 
tion all or any of the annexes, but they may also accept 
them at a later date. 

The Conference referred to its committee on migration 
for employment the texts prepared by the Office, which were 
based on discussions in the Permanent Migration Committee 
of the I.L.0. and on the observations made by Governments, 
and also the text of a proposed Convention submitted by the 
United States Government delegation. For its discussion 
of the proposed Convention the committee took as a basis 
the text submitted by the United States Government delegation, 
which presented the provisions contained in the Office text 
in the form of a Convention and annexes, as described above ; 
and for its discussion of the proposed Recommendation and 
Model Agreement, it took the Office text. The Conference 
adopted both the Convention, with its three annexes, and the 
Recommendation, with its annexed Model Agreement. 

The Convention applies to all migrants for employment, 
that is to say, persons who migrate with a view to being 
employed otherwise than on their own account. Annex I 
deals with the recruitment, placing and conditions of labour 
of “ migrants for employment recruited otherwise than under 
Government-sponsored arrangements for group transfer ”. 
Annex II deals with the same problems in respect of Government- 
sponsored arrangements for group transfer. The importation 
of the personal effects and tools of migrants for employment 
is dealt with in Annex III, which provides for the exemption 
from customs duties, on entering the immigration country 
and on return to the country of origin, of migrants’ personal 
belongings and portable hand-tools and equipment. 

A significant provision in the revised Convention is that 
each State Member of the Organisation undertakes to make 
available to other States Members, and to the International 
Labour Office, information on national policies, laws and 
regulations relating to emigration and immigration ; on special 
provisions concerning migration for employment and the condi- 
tions of work and livelihood of migrants for employment; and on 
agreements on these questions concluded by the State concerned. 
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The Convention, while taking fully into consideration the 
need to safeguard the interests of national workers in the 
immigration country, is particularly directed towards the 
protection of migrant workers. The migrant for employment 
needs special help both before his departure and on his arrival. 
He has little knowledge of the various and often complicated 
administrative formalities which have to be gone through. 
Usually he does not know the language of the country to 
which he intends to go and he has little or no information 
about the conditions of work and livelihood which he will 
find there. Accurate and impartial information is essential 
to him if he is to take an informed decision concerning his 
expatriation and is to avoid an unplanned departure, which 
ean often lead to disappointment and difficulties. The Con- 
vention therefore provides that Governments shall maintain 
a free service to assist migrants for employment and, in 
particular, to provide them with accurate information. 

Governments are also required, so far as national laws 
and regulations permit, to take appropriate steps against 
misleading propaganda. They must ensure that migrant 
workers enjoy adequate medical attention and good hygienic 
conditions from the time of departure until arrival in the 
country of destination. Proper measures are to be taken to 
facilitate the departure, journey and reception of migrants. 

Of particular importance in the new Convention are the 
provisions concerning equality of treatment ; these provisions 
lay the basis for the protection both of the migrants and of 
national workers, and are designed to ensure that employment 
of immigrants shall not impair national standards. The 
Convention requires the immigration country to apply to 
the migrant treatment no less favourable than that which 
it applies to its own nationals in respect of conditions of 
work, membership of trade unions, enjoyment of the benefit 
of collective bargaining, and housing accommodation, in so 
far as these matters are regulated by law or regulations or 
are subject to administrative control. The Convention also 
provides for equality of treatment as regards social security 
(subject to appropriate arrangements for the maintainance of 
acquired rights and rights in course of acquisition, and provided 
that national laws or regulations of immigration countries 
may prescribe special arrangements concerning benefits 
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payable wholly out of public funds and concerning allowances 
to persons not eligible for a normal pension), employment 
taxes, and legal proceedings relating to matters to which the 
Convention refers. 

Another provision affects the migrant for employment 
who has been admitted on a permanent basis and, owing to 
illness or injury, is unable to follow his occupation. In such a 
case he may not be returned against his will to his territory of 
origin or the territory from which he emigrated. Such a 
prohibition of return, however, might involve expenditure too 
heavy for those States, such as Canada, which admit migrants 
on a permanent basis as soon as they arrive, without requiring 
any probationary period. The Conference consequently 
accepted a Canadian Government proposal to add a provision 
that when migrants are permanently admitted immediately 
on arrival, the competent authority may decide that the 
prohibition of return shall take effect only after a reasonable 
period, not exceeding five years from the date of admission. 

Any measure enabling a foreign worker to transfer funds 
to the country of emigration, especially for the maintenance 
of his family, is likely to encourage the movement of workers 
from one country to another. The 1939 Convention contained 
no such provision. Under the new Convention, Governments 
undertake to permit, subject to the limits imposed by national 
legislation, the transfer of the earnings and savings of the 
migrant. 

Finally, the Convention lays down the principle that where 
the number of migrants is sufficiently large, the countries of 
emigration and immigration shall, whenever necessary or 
desirable, conclude agreements designed to regulate the 
application of the provisions of the Convention. 

Annexes I and II, which deal with problems of recruitment, 
introduction and placing, lay down a series of conditions that 
determine the way in which these operations should be carried 
out. They provide that only official bodies, national or inter- 
national, should be authorised without special formality to 
engage in recruitment, introduction and placing, but provide 
that, in so far as national legislation or bilateral arrangements 
permit, these operations may be undertaken by the employer 
or by a private agency, subject to official approval and 
supervision. 
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Whatever the preliminary information that he may have 
been able to obtain, it is particularly necessary for the worker 
to be accurately informed at the time of recruitment, or at 
latest on arrival in the territory of immigration, of the condi- 
tions of work to which he will be subject. For this purpose the 
annexes provide various measures. In countries which maintain 
a system of supervision of contracts of employment, a copy of 
the contract, indicating the conditions of work, and particularly 
the remuneration, must be delivered to the migrant before 
departure, or if the Governments concerned agree, on arrival 
in the territory of immigration ; but if it is not delivered until 
arrival, the migrant must be informed in writing, before 
departure, of the occupational category for which he is engaged 
and the other conditions of work, in particular, the minimum 
wage which is guaranteed to him. 

The Convention lays down the principle that Governments 
must take measures to facilitate the departure, journey and 
reception of migrants for employment. Annexes I and II 
define these measures: simplification of administrative forma- 
lities ; provision of interpretation services ; assistance during 
an initial period ; and safeguarding of the welfare of migrants 
during the journey. 

On the ground that Governments have a greater degree of 
responsibility and special obligations to migrants when the 
movement of migrants is organised by them, Annex II requires 
Governments to permit the liquidation and transfer of the 
property of migrants admitted on a permanent basis; to 
assist migrants, during an initial period, in matters concerning 
their conditions of employment ; and to provide, in the migra- 
tion agreements which Governments are to conclude concern- 
ing the carrying out of the Convention, for co-operation 
beween the emigration and immigration countries in respect 
of the assistance to be given to migrants concerning their 
conditions of employment. This annex also provides measures 
to protect the migrant if he fails to obtain the employment for 
which he has been recruited, or if the competent authority 
considers that the employment in question is unsuitable. In 
the former case, the expenses resulting from the return of the 
migrant to his country of origin are not to be borne by the 
migrant. In the latter case, the Government of the country 
of immigration must assist the migrant to find suitable employ- 
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ment. In addition, provision must be made either for his 
maintenance while seeking such employment, pending place- 
ment in such employment, or his return to the area of recruit- 
ment, or his resettlement elsewhere. A further obligation is 
imposed with respect to any migrant who is a refugee or 
displaced person and who becomes redundant in his employ- 
ment. In such a case he must be assisted to obtain suitable 
employment, and his maintenance must be ensured pending 
his placement or his resettlement elsewhere. 

One provision in Annex II is intended to safeguard the 
employment of national workers in the immigration country. 
Before authorising the introduction of migrants for employ- 
ment, the competent authority of the territory of immigration 
must ascertain whether there is not a sufficient number of 
persons already available capable of doing the work in question. 
Although the main object of this provision is to protect the 
interests of the nationals of the immigration country, it is 
nevertheless calculated to prevent the disappointments and 
difficulties which migrants would encounter if they were 
recruited without any such preliminary enquiry. 

The Recommendation develops and supplements the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Convention and its annexes, and suggests 
the methods by which they should be applied in practice. 
No attempt can be made here to analyse its numerous and very 
detailed provisions, but some of them of special interest may 
be cited as examples. 

Two general principles are laid down: it should be the 
general policy of Governments to develop and utilise all 
possibilities of employment and for this purpose to facilitate 
the international distribution of manpower, and especially 
the movement of manpower from countries which have a 
surplus to countries which have a deficiency ; and Governments 
should have due regard to the manpower situation in their 
countries and should therefore consult the appropriate organi- 
sations of employers and workers on all general questions 
concerning migration for employment. 

Migrants may find themselves in an unfortunate position 
if they do not know in time the provisions concerning admission 
to the country of immigration, and to employment once they 
are admitted. The Recommendation urges that such provisions 
should be published in languages known to the migrants, and 
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that any changes made in provisions relating to entry should 
not come into force until a certain period after publication. 

While the Convention contains no clauses concerning 
the technical selection of migrants, which is one of the most 
important aspects of recruitment, the Recommendation lays 
down three basic principles : selection should be carried out so 
as to restrict migration as little as possible ; responsibility 
for it should be entrusted either to official bodies or to private 
bodies duly authorised and supervised ; and a representative 
of the immigration country should participate in these 
operations. 

Since it is often difficult to apply the principle of the admis- 
sion of migrants to employment under the same conditions as 
nationals, laid down in the Recommendation, certain provisions 
are listed which it would be desirable to adopt in order to 
lessen restrictions on their employment. It is recommended 
that restrictions should normally cease to be applied to a 
migrant who has resided in a country for a stated period, which 
should not, as a rule, exceed five years. This problem is closely 
related to that of the forced return of a migrant because of the 
situation of the employment market. Here too, the Recom- 
mendation urges that immigration countries should refrain 
from requiring the departure of a migrant for employment or 
the members of his family because of his lack of means or the 
state of the employment market, unless there has been an 
agreement on this matter between the countries of emigration 
and of immigration. It also stresses the need for special 
supervision of the conditions of employment of migrant 
workers. 

Lastly, the Recommendation expresses the hope that 
bilateral agreements on migration will be drawn up on the 
basis of the provisions of the Model Agreement annexed to the 
Recommendation. This Model Agreement contains a number 
of provisions, some of which are applicable to all migrants for 
employment without distinction, while others cover only 
migrants admitted on a permanent basis. Still others refer 
specifically to refugees and displaced persons. The Model 
Agreement was drafted as exhaustively as possible, so that 
Governments can use those provisions which they find suitable. 
The delays which hamper migration are partly due to the 
laborious negotiations which precede the conclusion of bilateral 
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agreements; these negotiations should be facilitated if Govern- 
ments make use of the Model Agreement. 

It will be seen that the various texts adopted by the 
Conference are calculated to ensure the protection of migrants 
for employment, while taking fully into account the interests 
of the national workers in the country of immigration. They 
should also contribute to an increase in the volume of migration. 


REVISION OF MARITIME CONVENTIONS 


A number of points in the texts of the maritime Conventions 
adopted by the 28th Session of the Conference at Seattle 
in 1946 1 were considered by some Governments to be obstacles 
to ratification. A proposal to revise some of these Conventions 
was consequently made by a tripartite subcommittee of the 
Joint Maritime Commission, which met in December 1948, 
and as a result the Governing Body proposed that the Confer- 
ence might contemplate the revision of certain articles in the 
Social Security (Seafarers) Convention, the Paid Vacations 
(Seafarers) Convention, the Accommodation of Crews Conven- 
tion, and the Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) 
Convention. 

The committee which the Conference set up to deal with 
these proposals recommended that no amendment should be 
made to the Convention on social security, and the Conference 
therefore took no action in that direction. For the three 
other Conventions the committee proposed revised texts. 

The Paid Vacations (Seafarers) Convention as originally 
adopted provided that when a seafarer was granted his annual 
holiday he should receive, in addition to his normal remunera- 
tion, a suitable subsistence allowance. The Conference decided 
that it would facilitate ratification if the granting of this 
subsistence allowance were made optional, and it therefore 
adopted an amendment to that effect. 

There were three major amendments and two minor amend- 
ments to the Accommodation of Crews Convention. The first 
of the major amendments is designed to take account of the 





Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-August 1946, 
pp. 1-28: “The Twenty-Eighth (Maritime) Session of the International 
Labour Conference : Seattle, June 1946 ”. 
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fact that certain new types of ship may be built in the future, 
or are already being built, in which the accommodation, 
while in general as good as or superior to the standards of 
the Seattle Convention, does not comply in every detail with 
those standards. The Conference felt that it would be undesir- 
able to hamper progress in ship design by undue rigidity in 
the terms of the Convention, and it therefore amended the 
text so as to permit accommodation of the type envisaged, 
provided always that the organisations of shipowners and 
seafarers are consulted in advance and that full information 
concerning the accommodation in question is forwarded to 
the International Labour Office for transmission to Members 
of the Organisation. 

The Seattle text had taken account of the fact that in 
certain large passenger ships with an extensive catering staff 
more satisfactory accommodation could be provided for that 
staff if permission were given to accommodate up to ten 
ratings in each sleeping room. It had subsequently been 
pointed out that in a very limited number of ships the same 
might be true for ratings of other departments, and the Con- 
ference therefore altered the text so as to extend to ratings 
of all three departments the provisions which had originally 
been limited to the catering department. 

The third major amendment affected the provision in the 
Seattle text that a ship built in a country which had not 
ratified the Convention and subsequently transferred to the 
register of a country which had ratified should be treated 
as @ new ship instead of an existing ship. It was suggested 
that this was contrary to the real intentions of the Seatile 
Conference, and it was consequently agreed to amend the 
Convention so as to provide that in the circumstances 
mentioned the ship should be considered as an existing 
ship. 

The two minor amendments to this Convention referred 
to the question of ventilation in the tropics and to the 
arrangement of berths. 

Two amendments were adopted to the Wages, Hours of 
Work and Manning (Sea) Convention. The first referred to 
a provision prohibiting the consistent working of overtime. 
A number of Governments had pointed out that in certain 
existing ships it was impossible to provide accommodation for 
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a erew large enough to enable the hours provisions of this 
Convention to be observed. Consequently a considerable 
amount of overtime would normally have to be worked. The 
Conference appreciated the validity of this point of view and 
amended the text so as to provide that the consistent working 
of overtime should be avoided whenever possible. The second 
amendment concerned the usual provision that a country 
which ratified the Convention could denounce it only after 
a period of ten years. It was pointed out that this was the 
only international labour Convention which laid down a cash 
figure for wages and that it was also one of the few Conventions 
which could be ratified on the basis of collective agreements. 
It was felt that in view of the present instability of many 
currencies and the uncertainty as to the possible trends of 
economic development for the next few years, many Govern- 
ments might hesitate to bind themselves for a period of ten 
years. The Conference therefore decided to reduce the period 
for this particular Convention to five years. 

In consequence of these various amendments the Confer- 
ence adopted three revised Conventions to replace the cor- 
responding Seattle Conventions. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The question of technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment came before the Conference as a result of a communica- 
tion from the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, which requested the authority of the Conference for 
the participation of the International Labour Organisation 
in the expanded co-operative programme of technical assist- 
ance for economic development contemplated in a resolution 
which had been adopted by the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations on 4 March 1949. 

In this resolution, the Council had requested the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, in consultation with the 
executive heads of the interested specialised agencies, through 
the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination, and taking 
into consideration the suggestions of Member Governments, 
to prepare a report for the Council setting forth: a compre- 
hensive plan for an expanded co-operative programme of 
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technical assistance for economic development through the 
United Nations and its specialised agencies, paying due 
attention to questions of a social nature which directly con- 
dition economic development ; methods of financing such a 
programme, including special budgets; and ways of co- 
ordinating the planning and execution of the programme. 
The report which was prepared in accordance with this reso- 
lution ' was brought to the attention of the Conference by 
the Governing Body, which also submitted proposals con- 
cerning the arrangements which should be made in order 
to ensure that the I.L.O. would be in a position to play its 
full part from the outset in the proposed technical assistance 
programme. 

After detailed consideration of the subject in the Selection 
Committee, the Conference adopted a report on “ Technical 
Assistance for Economic Development ”, in which it expressed 
the view that, because of the great potential value of the 
technical assistance programme as a means of contributing to 
the improvement of production and of living standards in the 
underdeveloped countries and in the world as a whole, and 
because of the importance of the contribution which the 
International Labour Organisation can make to the achieve- 
ment of these objectives, arrangements should be made to 
enable the Organisation to participate fully in the programme 
from the outset. The report then lays down certain general 
principles which the Conference considered should be followed 
in the technical assistance programme ; indicates the relative 
priorities to be observed in developing the I.L.O. contribution 
to this programme ; considers the administrative and financial 
methods which would seem best calculated to ensure the 
success of the programme; and authorises the Governing 
Body to make the necessary arrangements for the full partici- 
pation of the I.L.O. from the outset in this programme. 

The programme should, the Conference considered, be 
essentially a co-operative undertaking in which the I.L.O. 
would work in the closest collaboration with the United 


Nations and with other specialised agencies. 





1 Unitep Nations, Document E/1327/Add. 1: Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development: Plan for an Expanded Co-operative Programme 
through the United Nations and the Specialised Agencies (Lake Success, 


May 1949). 
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The primary purpose of the programme should be to 
contribute to an increase in production and in opportunities 
for employment in the less developed countries of the world. 
Such increased production should be used to raise steadily 
and progressively the level of consumption in the countries 
concerned and to lift the conditions of life and labour of the 
masses of the people. As an organisation representative of the 
parties in industry as well as Governments, the I.L.O. will have 
a special opportunity and responsibility both to direct its 
technical assistance activities toward the achievement of these 
ends and to promote a wider understanding of the need for 
increased production. 

An important part of the technical assistance programme 
will relate to the establishment of new industries and the 
introduction of new processes both in agriculture and in 
industry. While the major responsibility for assistance of this 
kind will rest with other international organisations, the 
I.L.0. will be closely concerned with the success of this work 
and should keep in close touch with it. 

Economic development will necessarily bring with it a 
wide range of labour problems. Adequate provision for 
dealing with these must be made in the technical assistance 
programme, and such provision must be planned, organised 
and implemented with the fullest co-operation of employers 
and workers. It will be the responsibility of the I.L.0O., 
through its tripartite machinery, to ensure that this basic 
condition for the success of technical assistance in the labour 
field is fully met. The technical assistance to be provided 
by the I.L.0. should be of the highest quality both in terms 
of the accuracy and completeness of the technical knowledge 
on which it is based and in terms of the impartiality with 
which advice is given. 

Technical assistance would be furnished only at the request 
of the countries concerned, with which will rest the respon- 
sibility for its utilisation and for the development of the 
continuing arrangements and facilities which will be necessary 
in order to make it fully effective. The assistance given should 
correspond to the needs and resources of the countries con- 
cerned and should not be of such a character as to result 
in developments which these countries would not be in a 
position to maintain when the assistance comes to an end. 
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Of,-the various kinds of technical assistance which fall 
within the competence of the 1.L.0., some will be of special 
importance from the outset of the programme. These include, 
in particular, assistance in the field of employment, training 
and migration. The shortage of trained manpower of all 
kinds, the lack of reliable information on labour and skill 
requirements and the absence or inadequacy of machinery 
for bringing persons and jobs together are major impediments 
to the economic development of underdeveloped areas. A 
high priority should therefore be given to assistance in this 
field. 

The improvement of labour standards, including the en- 
forcement of labour legislation and the framing and applica- 
tion of suitable wage policies designed to assure improved 
levels of consumption, is essential and will require attention 
from the early stages of the programme. 

Because of the predominantly rural character of the 
economies of the less developed countries, technical assistance 
concerned with the development of co-operation and of handi- 
crafts and with employment, wages and conditions of work 
in agriculture will also rank high in the list of priorities. 
The work to be done in these fields should be carried out in 
close co-operation with other international organisations 
concerned, and in particular with the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation. 

Closely related to the assistance to be given in the various 
fields referred to above will be the assistance the I.L.O. should 
render in the development of labour statistics, which are 
indispensable in guiding the progress and in measuring the 
results of economic development. This work should be done 
in close collaboration with the United Nations and the other 
international organisations which are concerned with related 
fields of statistics. 

In the case of certain other types of technical assistance, 
including those concerned with industrial relations, industrial 
safety, occupational health and social security, differences of 
opinion exist concerning the stage at which an expanded 
programme of technical assistance is likely to be required. 
There is, however, general agreement that in all these matters, 
which fall clearly within the field of responsibility of the 
I.L.0., it should be in a position to continue its present 
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activities and if necessary to develop them on a greater scale 
than its present resources permit, if such action is called for 
as the result of requests received from Governments. 

In connection with all phases of the programme, constant 
attention should be given to the relation of economic develop- 
ment policies to labour income and employment. The general 
economic policies followed in promoting economic development 
should be such as to assure steady employment and rising 
income to the mass of the people. Studies of the policies best 
calculated to promote these objectives will therefore be called 
for in connection with many of the operational activities to 
be undertaken in such fields as manpower, labour standards, 
co-operation and handicrafts, agricultural employment and 
industrial relations ; and the I.L.O. should draw the attention 
of the Economic and Social Council to the importance of 
directing the technical assistance programme as a whole 
toward the achievement of these objectives. 

The provision to be made for technical assistance of the 
various types referred to above should be such as to enable 
assistance to be given not only on a general basis but also, 
where circumstances so require, in relation to the needs of 
particular industries and also to the needs of particular groups 
of workers, including women and young persons. 

The programme must be so designed as to provide the 
kinds of assistance which the underdeveloped countries 
actually require. The collection of information concerning 
the nature of these requirements will therefore be an important 
stage in the preparation of the programme and a necessary 
preliminary to each step in its execution. The Conference 
accordingly considered that the Director-General should 
consult with the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
the executive heads of the other specialised agencies concerning 
the most effective means of ascertaining the nature and extent 
of the technical assistance desired by States Members, and 
that the Governing Body should consider the matter further 
in the light of the outcome of these consultations. 

The Conference gave careful consideration to the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of different possible methods 
of financing the expanded technical assistance programme. 
A system of financing the technical assistance activities of 
all the international organisations through a single central 
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fund would, it was suggested in certain quarters, make possible 
a more strict and effective central control over all such 
activities, would simplify the collection of contributions from 
Governments and would help to keep expenditure within 
the limits of income. On the other hand, it was pointed 
out, there would be serious disadvantages in divorcing the 
responsibility for the collection of contributions from the oper- 
ational responsibility for technical assistance activities, which 
must rest with the several organisations concerned; and 
central control would be open to serious objection on account 
of the differences in the membership of the organisations. 

It was widely felt also that the system of separate budgets 
proposed by the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
and the executive heads of the specialised agencies offered 
important advantages which heavily outweighed the merits 
claimed for centralised financing. Both the financial and the 
technical control would be easier and more efficient ; and in 
the case of the I.L.0., such control, exercised through the 
Governing Body, would be based on methods perfected 
through long experience. There was general agreement, 
however, that there should be some central point at which 
the total size of the programme could be fixed and at which 
the size of the sums to be spent by the several organisations 
could be compared and adjusted. Whatever method of 
financing may be adopted, the budgetary provision made for 
the expanded programme of technical assistance should be 
kept separate from the ordinary budget of the I.L.O. 

The Conference attached special importance to the pro- 
posals made by the Secretary-General and the executive 
heads of the specialised agencies for the purpose of ensuring 
full and effective co-ordination of the technical assistance 
activities of the several international organisations. The 
arrangements devised to ensure this co-ordination should be 
of such a character as not to impair the responsibility of 
the executive heads of the several organisations to their 
respective governing bodies. In the judgment of the Conference, 
the administrative arrangements contemplated in the pro- 
posals referred to above satisfied this requirement and seemed 
to afford a basis for an effective and closely co-ordinated 
programme. The Conference also recognised that general 
responsibility for the co-ordination of the expanded technical 
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assistance programme as a whole would rest with the Economic 
and Social Council. 

Because of the shortage of fully qualified experts, it is 
essential that the expert staff required for the technical 
assistance activities of the I.L.0. should be drawn not only 
from national administrations, but from all circles in which 
fully qualified experts may be available; in particular, 
advantage should be taken of the special knowledge and 
experience to be found among the ranks of employers and 
workers. It was considered impracticable to apply any strict 
principle of geographical distribution in recruitment. 

The Conference noted that the provisional financial 
estimates for the technical assistance programme which had 
been prepared by the Director-General would require more 
detailed examination than could properly be given to them 
at the present stage of development of the programme. The 
conclusions which the Conference stated in the report might 
involve substantial reductions in these estimates. While the 
Governing Body would be authorised to make the necessary 
arrangements for the full participation of the I.L.0. from 
the outset in the technical assistance programme, the Con- 
ference expected the Governing Body to submit revised 
estimates to it at its next session. 

Finally, the Conference, by a special resolution adopted 
without opposition, authorised the Governing Body, in the 
event of its being possible to initiate an expanded programme 
of technical assistance for economic development before the 
33rd Session of the Conference and pending the submission 
of more detailed proposals to the Conference at that session, 
to make, in consultation with States Members and with the 
United Nations, and particularly with the Economic and 
Social Council, and with other specialised agencies, such 
interim arrangements as may be appropriate to permit the 
I.L.0. to initiate such an expanded programme as part of 
the co-operative programme contemplated by the Economic 
and Social Council, and to obtain and to expend the neces- 
sary funds. 


OTHER ACTION 


The Conference has annually to discharge certain tasks 
which are essential to the working of the Organisation. One 
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of the most important of these is the examination and adoption 
of the budget for the following year. Another is the examina- 
tion of the action taken by the Members of the Organisation 
to give effect to the provisions of Conventions which they 
have ratified. 


Application of Conventions 


The constitutional committee appointed by the Conference 
to examine annual reports on the application of Conventions 
had before it a total of 648 such reports, out of 799 requested 
from Governments. The majority of the reports (521) had 
already been scrutinised by a Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions, whose report was before the 
Conference for consideration ; a subcommittee of the Confer- 
ence committee dealt with reports received too late to be 
seen by the experts. Points raised by these various bodies 
were incorporated in their reports and were thus brought to 
the attention of the Governments concerned. Appendices to 
the Conference committee’s report contained statements by 
Government representatives in reply to points raised by the 
Committee of Experts, as well as observations made by the 
committee itself, to which some Governments were also able 
to reply immediately. 

The committee devoted considerable time to the question 
of the application of Conventions in non-metropolitan ter- 
ritories and noted that certain Governments had given espe- 
cially detailed information this year in respect of these areas. 

The committee also considered ways and means of render- 
ing more effective the supervision of the application of Conven- 
tions. Various suggestions were put forward to improve the 
supervision machinery, of which the Conference itself forms 
an essential part, and to ensure the punctual submission of 
annual reports by Governments. The important role which 
organisations of employers and workers can play in this 
supervision was stressed by representatives of the three groups, 
and it was pointed out that these organisations, which now 
receive, under Article 23, paragraph 2, of the Constitution, 
copies of their Governments’ reports, are “in a position to 
confirm or dispute the contents of these reports. Since their 
silence may be interpreted as tacit approval, it is essential 
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for these organisations to study carefully the subject-matter 
of the reports and to submit, if necessary, any observations 
ealled for.” 

The committee devoted considerable attention to an 
attempt to discover the reasons for the slackening in the 
progress of ratifications. The decline was variously attributed 
to the large number of Conventions adopted ; to the inclusion 
of too much detail in their texts ; to the fact that some Con- 
ventions no longer contain sufficiently progressive standards 
for advanced countries; to delays in administrative and 
parliamentary procedure; and, in certain national adminis- 
trations, to bureaucratic inertia. In his Report to the Confer- 
ence, the Director-General had also referred to the same 
problem, and several speakers in the course of the discussion 
on the Report of the Director-General dealt with this question. 
Among the proposals then made were the adoption of regional 
Conventions, permitting of progressive ratification stage by 
stage ; the limitation of Conventions to a statement of funda- 
mental principles, leaving proposals for their application to 
be embodied in Recommendations ; and the creation of a body 


of public opinion fully informed of the national and inter- 
national value of widely ratified Conventions. 


Resolutions 


The Conference appoints at every session a committee to 
examine and report on the resolutions submitted by delegates 
on matters not included in items on the agenda of the session. 
At this session there were five such resolutions—apart from 
that on technical assistance, which was dealt with separately, 
as described above. The Conference adopted two of these 
resolutions, one concerning annual holidays with pay and 
recreation, and one concerning unemployment, both submitted 
by the Czechoslovak delegation. 

The first resolution contemplates the preparation of two 
reports, one of them indicating, with a view to early consider- 
ation of the matter by the Conference, how the existing legis- 
lation, collective agreements and practice of States Members 
ensure annual holidays with pay to various workers; the 
other containing practical information concerning methods 
of providing facilities for enabling workers who wish to use 
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them to take full advantage of their annual holidays with 
pay, of their weekly rest period and of their leisure in general, 
and concerning the way in which the State, the social insurance 
system and workers’ and employers’ organisations contribute 
towards workers’ recreation facilities. 

The resolution concerning unemployment requests the 
Governing Body to consider instructing the Director-General 
to prepare without delay a comprehensive report on the prob- 
lem of unemployment ; to consider the desirability of placing 
on the agenda of an early session of the Conference the question 
of unemployment, with a view to achieving fuller and more 
effective use of manpower, both within each nation and inter- 
nationally ; and to instruct the I.L.0., in connection with its 
manpower programme, to continue to follow questions of 
employment and unemployment with the closest attention 
and to co-operate with the United Nations and the specialised 
agencies directly concerned in the reporting and analysis of 
employment and unemployment and in the formulation of 
recommendations to combat unemployment. 

On the recommendation of the Resolutions Committee the 
Conference decided that it was not expedient to adopt a 
resolution concerning equal remuneration for work of equal 
value for men and women workers, submitted by the Polish 
delegation. The question has already been placed on the 
agenda of the 1950 Session of the Conference for examination 
under the double-discussion procedure. The resolution pro- 
posed that it should be dealt with by the single-discussion 
procedure. The report of the committee, which the Conference 
adopted, emphasised that all the members of the committee 
were agreed on the importance of the subject. 

The Czechoslovak delegation had also submitted a resolu- 
tion concerning amendments to be made to the Constitution 
of the I.L.0., but withdrew it in favour of one submitted by 
the Polish delegation. The Conference accepted, however, its 
committee’s view that the adoption of this resolution was not 
expedient, since the questions with which it dealt had been 
decided by the Conference after full debate as recently as 
1946. In making this recommendation the committee re- 
affirmed the view expressed by the Conference in 1946 that the 
“ International Labour Organisation desires and will welcome 
the active participation in the Organisation of all Members of 
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the United Nations and of all important sections in the labour 
movements of all Member States ”. 

Another resolution, submitted by the workers’ delegate 
of Panama, drew attention to the position of workers other 
than North Americans in the Canal Zone of the Republic of 
Panama. Since the committee was informed by the United 
States Government member that agreement was likely to be 
reached at an early date between the United States Govern- 
ment and the Panamanian Government on the method of 
compiling a report on labour conditions in the Zone—a report 
which would be available to the Conference at its 1950 Session 
—the Conference accepted the committee’s recommendation 
that consideration of the resolution should be postponed until 
that session. 


The Report of the Director-General 


The unprecedented number of 95 speakers took part in 
the discussion of the Report of the Director-General. They 
included seven Ministers who visited Geneva especially to 
address the Conference. So considerable a debate cannot 
even be summarised here and it must suffice to mention some 
of the subjects which aroused most interest and evoked most 
comment. 

The assumption by the I.L.O. of more direct executive 
and technical responsibilities was discussed in considerable 
detail and received unanimous welcome. In particular, uncon- 
ditional support came from many quarters for the field work 
already begun in the distribution of manpower, the organisa- 
tion of migration and the provision of training. 

Certain marked divergencies of view emerged during the 
debate, however, especially where ideological differences were 
concerned. Most of the speakers from the countries of eastern 
Europe reproached the Organisation with a failure to under- 
stand and appreciate the great changes which had been effected 
there in the conditions and status of the worker. Other 
speakers, on the other hand, deprecated the introduction of 
political considerations, with which they felt the Conference 
should not be concerned. 

The subject of freedom of association and the right to 
organise recurred in a number of speeches. Some delegates 

3 
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drew attention to violations of the principle in various 
countries and others explained the circumstances by which 
trade organisation had been affected in their countries. 

In his reply the Director-General touched on most of 
the multifarious topics which had been mentioned during 
the debate. He noted with satisfaction that there had been 
agreement with his general proposition that circumstances 
have changed since the early days of the Organisation and 
that if it is to be a living organism, it must not become 
bureaucratic, but must be prepared to formulate new plans 
and new methods of work. In his conclusion he stressed 
the role of the Organisation in regard to participation in world 
reconstruction, technical assistance, freedom of association 
and regional activity, and the need for elimination of unemploy- 
ment, for full and unreserved co-operation with the United 
Nations, executive activity and a greater effort to apply the 
work of the I.L.O. directly and more vigorously to the needs 
of the peoples of the world. 

The Director-General devoted special attention in his reply 
to the question of universality. “It seems to me ”, he said, 


“to go without saying that the authority of the I.L.O. depends 
in large measure on the number and importance of the States 
which effectively support it... I believe that this point has 
been central to our past success and will be central to the 
achievement of our future ambitions. It has from the start 
been the cornerstone of our edifice.” He continued : 


I need not emphasise to this Conference that universality is also 
one of my essential preoccupations. Nor need I emphasise to this 
Conference the difficulties which current political tensions present 
to those of us who are engaged in an effort to make constructive 
international action. The conflicting pressures are great, and the 
I.L.O., and in particular the Director-General, is not protected 
from them. However, I believe sincerely that there is one force 
in the world which makes our undertaking vital and which only 
we can exploit, if we have the wisdom, in the interest always of 
universality, world peace and security. It is the aspiration common 
to all peoples wherever they may be for the improvement of their 
standards of life and work in a world free from the threat of war 
and free from the danger of the lightning and total destruction 
of all that has been so painfully and laboriously achieved. This 
aspiration is not the prerogative of a single region, a single people 
or a single creed—it transcends from a humanitarian point of view 
all prejudices and limitations and stands beyond us as a shining 
light and possibility which beckons alike to all peoples of courage 
regardless of creed or race. 
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If a Government wishes to realise this aspiration and contribute 
to the establishment of social justice in the world, I believe that 
it is essential that it take part in the work of this Organisation. 
It is after all our faith and our conviction that the I.L.O. remains 
and will remain as the instrument best equipped to implement 
these objectives. I am not afraid—let us not be afraid—to face 
controversy and dispute. After all, this is our strength. Let us not 
assume that we will be secure if we shut out from our ears what 
we do not want to hear, for this would be our weakness. Even 
if we violently disagree with everything that is said, let us not 
cut ourselves off from the reality that others hold differing points 
of view. Some may argue that our work would be easier if there 
were no opposition and no controversy, and that therefore decisions 
would be more effective. It is true that in such circumstances 
action might be easier and more rapid, but it would certainly not 
be founded on the realities of the international situation. It is for 
us to recognise that in present circumstances real progress—really 
real progress—on the international level must be slow ; for it must 
be progress by education, by agreement and by consent on the 
widest possible basis. But this is what is worth while, since every 
step forward through education and through consent, however small 
it may be, represents real and lasting progress. It is for this reason 
that I believe that controversy, debate and differences of opinion 
are good for the Organisation as long as the desire to support the 
Organisation and its objectives is in each instance the overriding 
consideration. 

It is also for this reason that I believe it essential that we take 
heroic measures to keep from our forum the raising of unnecessary 
and unrelated political issues. I know that the delegates will not 
misunderstand or take me amiss in this most delicate task, nor 
will delegates take me amiss in my sincere hope that we may, by 
restraint and judgment, keep political issues outside our discussions, 
so that we may have the unimpassioned benefit of advice and 
criticism concerning those matters which are within our competence. 
For after all, this is a technical forum, not the forum in which to 
win political battles. That is for the political arena of the United 
Nations or appropriate conferences of Foreign Ministers. This is 
the forum from which must spring the hopes of men and from 
which must come those influences which will eliminate the causes 
of conflict and hence facilitate the eventual universal settlement 
of political differences. It seems to me that to lose sight of this 
principle and to violate it intentionally means that we doom ourselves 
and we doom our cause to inevitable failure. We will not be judged 
by political statements made in this forum, nor by reactions to 
political statements made in this forum. We will be judged by 
what our Conventions, Recommendations, resolutions, research, 
technical assistance and advisory missions do to improve on a 
practical basis the conditions of living of ordinary men and by the 
honest hope that we can hold out to these men for the improvement 
of their conditions and for world peace. Hence I would urge again 
and again that we reflect upon the importance of this undeniable 
principle. 

I consider it my duty to do everything in my power to maintain 
common faith in international action and to keep in our family 
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all the States which are presently its Members. It is neediess for 
me to add that the door remains open to all other States that would 
like to join us in our effort. The question of constitutional revision 
has been raised during the debate; therefore I must answer it. 
It has been argued that our structure should be modified and that 
such modification might enhance universality, but would in any 
event strengthen the effectiveness of our activities. This question 
and all relevant issues were considered by the Conference in 1946, 
and as a result of full debate a constitutional amendment was 
finally agreed upon which is presently in effect. Although this is 
a matter which lies fully and completely within the sovereign 
competence of the Conference, I believe that in view of the lengthy 
discussions which took place just three years ago, it is only fair 
and honest for me to state that the present structure of the Organis- 
ation was properly arrived at through regular procedures and fully 
reflects the internal structure of the majority of Member States. 
Furthermore, as the Conference itself emphasised when adopting 
the amendment in 1946, the Constitution and activities of the 
Organisation are such that it offers no barrier to either the member- 
ship or effective participation in membership of States which are 
members of the United Nations or otherwise qualified for member- 
ship. The sole criterion remains, as always, allegiance and devotion 
to the conception of, and the unreserved pursuit of, social justice 


in the interest of world peace. 


The Budget for 1950 


The Conference adopted by 157 votes to nil, with two 
abstentions, the budget of the International Labour Organis- 
ation for 1950, amounting to U.S.$5,983,526. The figure 
for 1949 had been $5,185,539. As the Director-General pointed 
out, the outstanding feature of the 1950 estimates, as compared 
with 1949, was the necessity, upon which the Governing Body 
had agreed, to make provision for the undertaking by the 
Office of operational activities, particularly in the field of 
manpower, technical training and migration. 

It was decided to maintain for one more year the existing 
I.L.0. scale of contributions by States Members to the budget 
of the Organisation, adjusted so as to increase the contribu- 
tion of the United States to 22 per cent., and to distribute 
the additional income arising from that increase among the 
remaining Members of the Organisation in proportion to the 
existing scale of contributions. The Governing Body was 
requested, taking account of the principles on which the 
scales of the United Nations and other specialised agencies 
are based, together with all other relevant considerations, to 
pursue actively the preparation of an appropriate permanent 
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scale, to be submitted to the Conference at its next session. 
The Conference also endorsed a resolution of the Governing 
Body that the adoption by States Members of absolute 
monetary ceilings to their contributions may form an obstacle 
to the proper functioning of the Organisation and may 
seriously handicap its development. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A particular session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence cannot be considered in isolation. In most cases it has 
inherited items from the preceding session, for final decision, 
and has to take preliminary decisions on items which will 
appear on the agenda of the following session. Thus, though 
the composition of delegations may vary from year to year, 
there is necessarily a continuity in the work of the Conference. 
At its 32nd Session the Conference completed some tasks 
which had been placed on its agenda by the previous session. 
In one case—the revision of the Fee-Charging Employment 
Agencies Convention—it was able to find a solution to a 
problem which had defeated the session of 1948. Statistically, 
the total result of the session was the adoption of five Con- 
ventions, two of which were the revision of existing Con- 
ventions, the partial revision of three other Conventions, and 
the adoption of four Recommendations, one of which was 
the revision of an existing Recommendation. The Conference 
also adopted three resolutions on subjects not on its agenda. 

An examination of the Conventions adopted shows that 
the Conference had much in mind the difficulties and delays, 
so often discussed, which ratifications have encountered in 
recent years. The partial revision of three maritime Con- 
ventions was directly undertaken to facilitate ratification. 
The revision of the Fee-Charging Employment Agencies and 
the Migration for Employment Conventions has not only 
brought those Conventions up to date, but has also introduced 
hew systems of elasticity which should enable Governments 
to ratify with far less difficulty. Under the Fee-Charging 
Employment Agencies Convention they may choose between 
abolition or regulation. Under the Migration for Employment 
Convention they may exclude from ratification all or any 
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of the three annexes. But in both cases they may subsequently 
assume other obligations, if they so desire, by substituting 
abolition for regulation in one case, or by accepting one or 
more annexes in the other. 

These devices may be described as methods of oiling 
the working machinery of the Organisation. But the legitimate 
question that will be asked after any session of the Conference 
is: “ How far did its results go towards furthering the actual 
protection of the worker and increasing social justice?” It 
can be confidently answered that this session may lay claim 
to real and practical achievement in that direction. It laid 
down for the acceptance of States Members the great principles 
governing the right to organise and to bargain collectively— 
principles which lie at the very root of the Organisation’s 
tripartite Constitution. It provided in a series of decisions 
detailed regulations for the protection of the workers’ wages. 
It took steps which should prove adequate to protect the 
worker from the abuses that may arise from the operation 
of fee-charging employment agencies. It reinforced the new 
manpower programme by the revised provisions for the en- 
couragement and protection of the migrant worker ; and it 
facilitated the task of Governments in ensuring improved 
conditions of life and work for the seafarer. Nor should the 
importance of the resolution on technical assistance for 
economic development be overlooked. It gives the Governing 
Body the necessary authority to initiate an expanded pro- 
gramme, as part of a co-operative undertaking, for the im- 
provement of production and living standards in the under- 
developed countries and in the world as a whole. 

One feature of the session which was noted by delegates 
who have been well acquainted with the work of the Confer- 
ence for many years was a marked increase in the degree of 
co-operation and understanding between the three groups. As 
the President of the Conference, Sir Guildhaume Myrddin- 
Evans, expressed it: 


One outstanding thing remains in my mind, and that is the 
development—and the progressive development—of a desire in the 
International Labour Conference to get together in such a way 
that we will in fact reach Conventions which can be ratified. That 
is, I think, very largely a post-war development, and those of us 
who can cast our minds back to the years before the war, when 


one group or another pressed its own point of view constantly and 
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all the time to a vote, can, I think, be more than pleased at the 
spirit which has developed in this Organisation during the war, a 
spirit of trying to understand each other’s point of view, trying 
to fashion and to shape instruments which, while not being every- 
thing that one group desires, or perhaps going a little farther than 
another group would want to go at this particular moment, represent 
the greatest common measure of the common view of this Organisa- 
tion and represent a real hope for the future co-operation of all 
the groups in this Organisation. 


There have perhaps been few years in the history of the 
Organisation when the Conference did not meet under the 
shadow of greater or less apprehension concerning the turn 
that world events might take. Certainly the 32nd Session 
was not entirely free of such apprehension. Nevertheless, it 
met in an atmosphere of moderate and justifiable optimism— 
justifiable because it felt that it was successfully discharging a 
task which it knew to be essential to the peace of the world. 





Social and Economic Progress in Mysore 


by 
Andrée LEONI 
International Labour Office 


In response to an invitation of the Government of the State 
of Mysore and of the Government of India, the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office has decided to hold its 110th 
Session at Mysore at the end of December next. The following 
sketch of social and economic conditions in the State of Mysore 
is thus of topical interest. It is based on information obtained 
by an I.L.0O. official who was able during a brief stay in the 
State at the end of 1948 to acquaint herself with the activities of 
various Government departments. The article was submitted to 
Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, the then Dewan (Prime Minister ), 
who has endorsed its presentation of the progress made in the 
fields of education, agriculture, industry and labour legislation 
and welfare, progress that has won for Mysore the reputation 
of being a “ model State”. 


peewee well defined, the State of Mysore in south- 

west India forms a plateau nearly 30,000 square miles in 
area, situated at a height above sea level ranging from 2,000 
to 6,000 feet. Its climate is thus temperate and salubrious. 
The natural resources of the State are abundant. Tracts of 
cultivated land dotted with populous villages are separated 
by large forests containing valuable timber and much game 
(elephants, tigers, bison, deer, panthers, etc.). There are 
rich mines of gold, iron and other minerals. The rivers offer 
considerable scope for fishing and for irrigation development. 
The principal cities, Bangalore and Mysore, are famous for 
their beauty and provide modern facilities of all kinds. The 
people of Mysore, who number more than seven million, are 
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firm in their faith that their progress lies in the development 
of a new spirit and are harnessing all these resources to that 
end. They claim to be the citizens of a model State, sharing 
responsibilities with the Government in a spirit of true co- 
operation. 

Since 1881, when the administration of the State was 
handed back by the British Government to the descendants 
of the former ruling dynasty, far-reaching changes have taken 
place. Soon after India gained independence in 1947, Mysore 
acceded to the Indian Union by an Instrument of Accession 
and now forms an important part of the Union. During the 
period from 1881 to 1947 the British Resident in Mysore 
exercised a certain measure of control under a treaty between 
the ruler of the State and the British Government. 

With the help of capable Dewans (Prime Ministers) the 
Mysore administration was able to set an example of 
progressive government to other parts of India. As was 
pointed out on the occasion of the 1948 Mysore Dasara 
Exhibition! by the then Dewan, Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
the State has been administered during the last forty years 
mainly, if not entirely, by Indians. 

Officials at various levels took the initiative and did their work, 
which they confidently believed was for the good of the State, or 
made suggestions on fresh policies.... In the early years of this 
century many capable young men from the neighbouring provinces 
came into the service of Mysore and brought their rich experience 
to help the progress of the State. The result of this happy admixture 
of new blood and of freedom for initiative has been the growth and 
development of institutions that are still functioning and making 


steady progress under patriotic, energetic, enlightened and un- 
hampered administrators. 


The establishment of the Representative Assembly, com- 
posed of members from different parts of the State, also dates 
back to 1881. Since then, its powers and usefulness have been 
enlarged, and under its present constitution it may be regarded 
a8 an important institution, enabling the people to exercise 
the rights of advice, consultation and partial veto in legislative 
matters. Above the Representative Assembly is the Legis- 
lative Council. Between the two bodies there seems to have 
been no friction, but, rather, excellent co-operation. The 





1 An annual industries exhibition held at the time of the Hindu Dasara 
(ten-day) festival in September to October. 
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Mysore machinery of government affords a striking example 
of a monarchical system based on century-old traditions 
combined with facilities for bringing the popular voice to bear 
on Government policy. Today Mysore State continues its 
separate independent existence and is free to carry on its 
administration without interference from outside. The Govern- 
ment is democratic in the true sense and has vast potentialities 
for the future. 

The moral and material progress made by the people of 
Mysore is clearly illustrated by the expansion of education 
in all grades up to university level ; by the rapid development 
of industry and agriculture, including cottage industries ; and 
by the advance of labour legislation and welfare measures. 


EDUCATION 


Mysore has a highly advanced system of education. The 
advent of a popular Government in 1947 has been followed 
by further strides in the educational development of the 
State. One of the first acts of the present Government was 
to increase the budget appropriations for education, which 
now represent more than 25 per cent. of the total revenue. 

Since the coming into force of the Elementary Education 
Act of 1941, the number of primary schools has greatly 
increased, and by March 1948 it had reached over 9,300 with 
a total enrolment of approximately 480,000 pupils. However, 
as the Chief Minister and Acting Dewan stated in his address 
at the opening of the Autumn Session of the Representative 
Assembly in October 1948, it is considered essential to continue 
the expansion of elementary education. The scheme of 
compulsory attendance initiated in 1945 is being regularly 
extended. Side by side with this expansion, there is the 
campaign for the spread of literacy among adults. 

As regards middle school education, there were in March 
1948 over 600 schools with a total strength of nearly 100,000 
pupils. By that date what are known as “ new type ” middle 
schools had been opened, with over 26,000 pupils, and it was 
proposed to open an additional 73 during the year 1948-49. 
It is hoped that this increase will meet the demands of pupils 
passing beyond the primary stage. The award of scholarships 
has been increased. 
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The number of high schools in 1948 was 124, with a strength 
of over 31,000 pupils. Private enterprise in opening high 
schools on a grant-in-aid basis is being encouraged. In 
addition to the Government, municipalities and district 
boards have started new high schools for boys and girls. 
The teaching of home science courses as part of the educa- 
tional career of women has been introduced in some Govern- 
ment high schools. 

The Government has also followed a liberal policy in the 
matter of providing teachers for the primary, middle and high 
schools and of raising their scales of pay. Schemes for the 
development of pre-primary or nursery education, education 
for the handicapped, physical education and visual education 
were awaiting approval at the end of 1948. 

Mysore has its own university, its intermediate colleges for 
boys and girls in every part of the State and its occupational 
and technological institutes for giving vocational training. 
Mysore University, a little over thirty years old, was the 
first university founded by an Indian ruler for the benefit 
of his people. Its constitution is designed to bring about the 
fullest co-operation between the administration, the teachers, 
the student body and the public. According to statistics 
given by the Vice-Chancellor, the number of institutions now 
administered by the University is 27, as compared with the 
two colleges with which it started in 1916 in the Faculties of 
Arts and Sciences. These colleges were followed by the College 
of Engineering and the Medical College. The Technological 
Institute, which prepares pupils for a diploma in textiles, 
was also affiliated to the University. Later on, an Agricultural 
College, a Teachers’ College, a Law Faculty and Law College 
and a College of Commerce were established. The University 
has a staff of over 600 teachers of different grades. The student 
body was over 8,000 in 1947, including about 1,000 women. 
Some 30 per cent. of the aggregate number of students had 
had their fees reduced by the Government. A grant is provided 
for the introduction of free canteens in most colleges, and 
canteen committees in the various colleges administer the 
funds to the greatest possible advantage of needy students. 
Mysore University has assigned a prominent place to physical 
training. Most colleges have hostels attached to them, with 
reading rooms and sports facilities. In 1940 the University 
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launched an adult literacy campaign, which has expanded into 
a State-wide permanent enterprise; 90,000 persons were 
made literate in 1947. These few data may be regarded as 
evidence of the efforts of the University of Mysore to promote, 
according to the desire of its founder, the moral and intellectual 
progress and the material development of the State. 

As regards technical institutes, the Occupational Institute 
at Bangalore has the reputation of being one of the most 
efficient in India. It was started by the Government in 1943 
with a threefold object : (1) to train the growing body of 
ambitious young men for employment in the various industries 
where qualified technicians are needed, as well as for starting 
small industrial units of their own ; (2) to ensure a continuous 
flow of skilled workers to several modern industries which 
had been started or were likely to be started after the war; 
and (3) to train adult craftsmen already gainfully employed 
and enable them to improve their skill and production and 
thereby increase their income. The number of occupations for 
which training is provided (mechanical, chemical, electrical, 
etc.) is 26. The period of study is generally two years, during 
which general maintenance and repairs are taught, to enable 
students to join an industry at the end of the second year if 
they so desire. A third year may be utilised for specialisation 
on the production side, and students learn to design and 
manufacture all machinery used in rural and cottage industries. 
There are at present about 800 students undergoing training, 
and some 150 are sent out each year from the Institute. Some 
of them enter industrial undertakings and others organise 
their own business enterprises. It is the aim of the Institute 
to spread technical knowledge not only in towns but also in 
villages and remote hamlets, among both men and women, 
and so to help to increase production and thereby raise the 
general standard of living of the people. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture is the principal occupation of the people of 
Mysore. Over 70 per cent. of the population still depend upon 
it, while industry, in spite of its extremely rapid development, 
employs less than 10 per cent. Both food crops and industrial 
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crops are raised. The principal industrial crops are coffee, 
oilseeds, cotton and sugarcane. Rice, ragi and jola are the 
staple food grains, but the production is not large enough to 
make Mysore self-sufficient, and one of the Government’s 
most urgent problems is that of overcoming the food deficit. 
According to the Director of Agriculture, an effort should 
first be made to reduce the area of land lying fallow. Liberal 
financial aid and concessions will help to bring more land 
under rice, and the Department of Agriculture proposes to 
bring more fallow land and virgin land under cultivation by 
extending a tractor service to all parts of the State. Co-oper- 
ative societies are being encouraged to acquire tractors from 
the Department on the hire-purchase system. This service is 
regarded as a stepping-stone to mechanised agriculture in 
Mysore. 

The Government is fully aware of the value of irrigation 
as @ means of increasing agricultural production. The building 
of tanks, the damming of streams and rivers and the sinking 
of wells are traditional. The address of the Chief Minister to 
the Representative Assembly, already mentioned, stated that 
the Government had approved several major irrigation 
projects and that others were under active consideration. 
The maximum subsidy payable by the Government towards 
the deepening of existing wells or the sinking of new ones had 
been increased and it was hoped that this facility would be 
made use of to the fullest extent. 

By the use of selected seeds and of manures, the introduc- 
tion of improved methods of cultivation and the control of 
plant diseases and pests, an important increase in production 
could be achieved. On the basis of an exhaustive study of the 
technological possibilities of agriculture, it is considered that 
the yield of rice could be increased by at least 30 per cent. 
Proper preparation of the land by the iron plough is regarded 
as of the utmost importance. The ryots (peasants) are slowly 
learning the usefulness of the iron plough, and during the 
financial year 1946-47 they bought nearly 4,000 from the State. 
Owing to the rise in the cost of raw materials and of manu- 
facture, it is becoming difficult for the poorer ryots to acquire 
such ploughs, and it has therefore been proposed to distribute 
them at concession rates. The Department of Agriculture has 
established more than 200 depots in all parts of the State 
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for the distribution of agricultural implements, seeds and 
manures. Several concessions and inducements are given to 
the ryots to buy improved seeds. Basic (experimental) farms 
have been organised in the different districts to provide nucleus 
seeds for the various crop regions of the State. The Depart- 
ment attaches great importance to the composting of town 
wastes by municipalities, as well as to rural composting. 
It considers that compost should be reserved for dry lands, 
and green manure, supplemented by oilcake and fertilisers, 
for irrigable lands. Various concessions are being made to 
cultivators to enable them to use fertilisers. The Department 
has organised a plant protection scheme under which inspectors 
are stationed in the different districts to watch, prevent and 
take remedial measures against outbreaks of plant diseases 
and pests. Several schemes for the improvement of livestock 
have also been approved and their implementation is well 
under way. The All-India Dairy Research Institute is to be 
located in Bangalore. 

The adoption of the above measures by the majority of 
the farmers will place agriculture on a sound basis and help 
to produce enough food for the growing population. The 
Department is promoting several long-term schemes for the 
improvement of agriculture, such as the organisation of 
research stations, the establishment of agricultural schools, 
ete. While mechanisation and manuring are very important, 
it is necessary to emphasise that such difficulties as illiteracy, 
lack of sanitation, improvidence and lack of co-operation 
among the villagers must be overcome to increase agricultural 
progress. Co-operative methods and State aid will certainly 
help to improve the conditions of the rural population. 


INDUSTRY 


Mysore has been a pioneer in the field of industrial enter- 
prise in India. The Minister for Finance and Industries has 
remarked that its great industrial development is due to the 
fact that the State has been fortunate enough to be adminis- 
tered by far-seeing men. Men with vision made the best use 
of the abundant and valuable natural resources and basic 
raw materials. Already at an early stage, mining operations, 
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textile mills, irrigation works and railways were established. 
Sericulture, which is next in importance to agriculture in the 
economy of Mysore, is being actively developed. The first 
hydro-electric power scheme in India, the famous Cauvery 
scheme, took practical shape as early as 1900 and contributed 
greatly to the progressive development of industry. The advent 
of electric power has revolutionised conditions in both town 
and country and has facilitated the establishment of new 
industrial undertakings, large and small, and the furtherance 
and revival of various cottage industries, such as cotton and 
wool spinning and weaving, silk reeling and weaving, metal 
working, etc. Mysore is proud of its hydro-electric develop- 
ment. The power scheme at Jog is expected to generate 
120,000 kilowatts, and another station to generate a similar 
quantity of power is projected. In these circumstances the 
Government has been able to agree to supply power to the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay on reasonable terms 
as an act of neighbourly cordiality and co-operation. 

It should be pointed out that until the beginning of the 
thirties, there was some reluctance to invest private capital 
in medium and large-scale industries. Hence the Government 
decided to inaugurate certain industries itself, such as iron 
and steel works, soap and sandalwood oil factories. At a later 
stage, when industrialists felt more confident, the Govern- 
ment helped in the planning and financing of new industries. 
The Mysore Economic Conference and the various committees 
attached to it merit special mention. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
stated at the 1948 Mysore Dasara Exhibition that, long before 
any other Indian province or State, Mysore had an Economic 
Conference, held annually, “ which brought together various 
experts in the economic field, who pooled their knowledge 
and experience for the great benefit of the State ”. A five-year 
plan for the economic development of Mysore was drawn up 
by the Policy Committee of the Economic Conference, and 
after scrutiny by the Co-ordination and Finance Committee 
it was submitted to the Government for approval. Out of the 
174 schemes recommended involving heavy expenditure, 
111 had already been sanctioned at the time of writing. They 
were drafted by the heads of the Government departments 
concerned and were designed to promote the effective and 
maximum utilisation of all the available resources of the State, 
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both in men and materials, with a view to increasing the level 
of income and improving the standard of living of the people. 
Schemes for the agricultural and industrial development of 
the country have been given priority. Cottage industries 
have been encouraged as a part-time occupation for the 
peasants. 

The industrial policy of the Government is to encourage 
enterprise directly in fields beyond the capacity of private 
effort and to promote and help private enterprise in other 
fields. Industrial undertakings are divided into three groups: 
(a) State-owned ; (b) State-aided ; and (c) private. In the 
interest of the State, all basic and key concerns, such as 
electricity, railways, iron and steel, are nationalised. With 
a view to stimulating private enterprise, some of the most 
successful undertakings which the Government pioneered and 
established have been handed over to private management, 
for example, silk filatures. The Government has substantially 
aided other industries by sharing in the capital and manage- 
ment, by granting or acquiring land and by supplying cheap 
power and water. Private enterprise has been further assisted 
by the grant of technical advice, loans for the purchase and 
erection of machinery, construction of mills, warehouses and 
wells, and working capital. Facilities of all kinds are available. 
There are power in fairly substantial quantities, abundant 
water resources and raw materials. Mysore possesses gold, 
iron ore, limestone, chrome, manganese ore, magnesite and 
dolomite, etc., sandalwood and other timber, bamboo (which 
can be used for the manufacture of paper and rayon) and so 
forth. It is one of the largest producers of silk in India. 
Climatic conditions are also favourable for the location of 
certain industries. Technical personnel are trained at the 
institutes already described, and it may be added that the 
Indian Institute of Science is situated at Bangalore. 

Today over 300 industrial establishments employing ten 
or more persons are at work in the State ; they cover a wide 
range of industrial activities and provide employment for 
about 100,000 persons. Industries have been dispersed as 
far as possible throughout the State with due regard to 
such factors as availability of labour, raw materials and 
power, so that many areas share in the benefits of industrial 


expansion. 
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As indicated above, Mysore has also sought to foster cottage 
industries, such as cotton spinning, which offer scope for 
individual and village or co-operative enterprise. Various 
measures are being taken for resuscitating several cottage and 
small-scale industries which once flourished in the country 
put are now languishing, such as the carpet industry, and also 
to promote new industries. The healthy expansion of cottage 
industry depends upon such factors as the supply of raw 
materials, cheap power, technical advice, maintenance of 
quality and organised marketing of the products. The facilities 
offered at present to the workers consist in the grant of loans, 
supply of raw materials and equipment, etc. The Govern- 
ment has approved the establishment of a workshop at Banga- 
lore to carry on experiments in regard to the requirements of 
these industries and to manufacture the kinds of instruments, 
tools and small machinery they use. A Cottage Industries 
Committee has been set up to examine to what extent they 
can be made complementary to large industry and how far 
enterprises can be decentralised with advantage. In 1948 the 
Government approved a three-year plan for cottage industry, 
at a cost of over 2% million rupees, as one of its post-war 
development schemes. 

Since it is extremely difficult under present world conditions 
to obtain the foreign capital goods which large-scale industries 
require, the State considers it useful to build up small-scale 
industrial co-operatives side by side with its development of 
various key industries. 

In his address to the Representative Assembly already 
cited, the Chief Minister stated that the Government, in 
order to satisfy merely the internal requirements, was seized 
of a heavy programme of expansion of existing industries and 
establishment of new ones. Schemes for increasing the produc- 
tion of pig iron, steel sections, cement and ferro-silicon by 
300 to 400 per cent. of the present output were under imple- 
mentation, he said. Mysore was the only producer of ferro- 
silicon in India, an essential ingredient in the manufacture 
of steel, and a new plant was expected to be put into operation 
in 1949. The Government had schemes to raise its output 
of soap and to set up a modern cosmetics and perfume factory. 
Action had also been taken to increase the production of 
sugar, paper, and fertilisers in the existing plants. Schemes 

4 
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for the expansion of the manufacture of transformers and 
motors and of plastic products were well under way. The 
establishment of a rayon industry with a production of 5 to 
10 tons per day was under consideration. There were also 
proposals for the manufacture of alkali, aluminium, etc., and 
the Government had become a major partner in the radio 
manufacturing industry. 

The question of expanding production and creating 
opportunities for employment for all is constantly engaging 
the attention of the Government of Mysore. It may be recalled 
that the Central Government of India has been carefully 
considering the measures necessary for the planning and 
establishment of industries, and that it convened a tripartite 
conference of representatives of workers, employers and 
Governments (including provinces and States) in December 
1947 at New Delhi, whose recommendations were accepted 
by the Constituent Assembly of the Dominion in April 1948.! 
To implement the resolutions passed at the Centre, a similar 
tripartite conference was held in April 1948 at Bangalore 
under the auspices of the Mysore Government. Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar noted in his opening address to this Industrial and 
Labour Conference that tripartite conferences where Govern- 
ments, employers and workers are represented have been 
held since 1919 by the International Labour Organisation, 
and have helped to promote better relations between employ- 
ers and workers and especially to advance the cause of the 


workers. 


We are at a stage, he said, when our economy is desperately 
dependent on our productive capacity. The wealth of a country 
lies first and foremost in the labour, intellectual or manual, that 
is at the disposal of Government. Next, it depends upon the raw 
materials which the country possesses....In this country... the 
condition of agricultural labour ought to be improved, whether 
on the plantation or on the paddy field, if really the standard of 
living of the common man is to be generally raised.... For the benefit 
of all... the old idea of antagonism between employees and labourers 
on the one hand and industrialists and employers on the other 
should be set aside. It is a partnership in which we are all engaged. 


The Conference passed eight resolutions on the following 
subjects : 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 6, June 1948, p. 626, 
and Vol. LVIII, No. 1, July 1948, p. 64. 
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(1) The role of the State in the development of industries 
and their classification for this purpose into those which 
should be the exclusive monopoly of the State, those which 
should be sponsored and aided by the State, and those open 
mainly to private enterprise. 

(2) The formation of an Industrial Advisory Council. 


(3) The setting up of adequate machinery for the regular 
maintenance of industrial statistics as required under the 
Indian Industrial Statistics Act. 


(4) Co-operation between labour and management, includ- 
ing the establishment of a three-year industrial truce and of 
machinery for the association of labour with capital in matters 
concerning industrial production and for the determination of 
fair conditions of work and the settlement of disputes. 


(5) The creation of a board for securing a planned develop- 
ment of cottage and small-scale industries. 


(6) The conditions in which the participation of foreign 
capital in the industrial development of the State may be 


encouraged. 
(7) The training of technical personnel. 


(8) The action to be taken by the Government to remove 
the bottlenecks which retard production. 


These resolutions were accepted by the Government, and 
subcommittees have been appointed to deal with the questions 
of industrial peace, profit-sharing, housing, and plantation 
labour. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION AND WELFARE 


During the Industrial and Labour Conference just men- 
tioned Mr. K. T. Bhashyam, Minister for Law and Labour, 
emphasised that “increasing production of the necessities of 
life and the equitable distribution among the citizens will 
depend upon the harmonious relationship between capital and 
labour ”. Labour, he said, had to be treated as an honourable 
partner in the production of national wealth and in the main- 
tenance of national services. It must feel that on it depends 
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the happiness of every citizen in the country. Labour leaders 
should also realise their responsibilities. Management had for 
its part spoken in favour of the industrial truce, and the 
Government would help both parties to co-operate on friendly, 
harmonious terms. 

With regard to labour legislation, the Government of 
Mysore has kept pace with all the progressive reforms brought 
forward by the Central Government of India, and in some 
respects it has gone even further with a view to ensuring 
the wellbeing of the people. During an interview granted by 
the Commissioner of Labour and Director of Resettlement 
the opinion was expressed that the present legislation and the 
Bills which are yet to be passed form an adequate framework 
for social and economic security. Such legislation constitutes 
an important part of the programme of the new popular 
Government. 

The Acts that were already in force at the time this Ministry 
came into office may be summarised as follows. 

The Mysore Factories Act of 1936, as amended in 1942 
and 1946, regulates hours of work, rest intervals, the weekly 
rest, and health and safety conditions in factories employing 
ten or more workers and using power. By notification the 
Government may declare any premises to be a factory for the 
purposes of the Act. The maximum working week for adults 
is forty-eight hours (fifty hours in seasonal factories). The 
employment of children under twelve years of age is prohibited ; 
for older children, a certificate of fitness must be presented, 
and they are only allowed to work five hours a day between 
5 or 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. Provision is made for intervals for 
rest after a maximum of five or six hours of work, and for the 
Sunday rest. Factories must be sufficiently spacious and lighted 
and must be kept clean, ventilated and cool. Several other 
health and safety measures are prescribed. The employment 
of women and children on dangerous operations is prohibited. 
Inspectors have the right to enter any place used as a factory, 
and possess all powers necessary for securing the observance 
of the Act. Registered medical practitioners are also appointed 
by the Government for the protection of the workers’ health. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1928, as amended 
in 1942, provides for the payment of compensation to railway 
servants and to workers employed on monthly wages not 
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exceeding 300 rupees (to the exclusion of members of the 
Mysore State and Palace troops) in the event of injury by 
accident arising out of and in the course of employment. 

New social security legislation which will be much broader 
in scope is envisaged. The Employees’ State Insurance Bill, 
which has been referred by the Legislative Council to a select 
committee, aims at protecting the workers and their families 
against the risks of sickness, maternity and employment 
injury. The administration of the scheme is to be entrusted 
to a corporation consisting of representatives of employers 
and workers, elected representatives of the Legislature, 
members of the medical profession, and the Ministers for 
Labour and Health. The scheme will be on a compulsory 
contributory basis, and the workers’ contributions will be paid 
by the employers in the first instance and deducted from their 
wages. Those whose earnings do not exceed one rupee a day 
will be exempt from the payment of contributions, and their 
share will be paid by the employer. 

The Mysore Maternity Benefit Act of 1937 prohibits the 
employment of women in any factory during the four weeks 
following confinement. Women are entitled to the payment of 
maternity benefit, at the rate of their average daily wage, 
during the month preceding and the month following confine- 
ment. The provisions of the Act have been extended to women 
mine workers. 

The Mysore Labour Act of 1942 provides for the promotion 
of the peaceful and amicable settlement of industrial disputes 
and of labour welfare in general. It is proposed to replace it 
by a@ measure on the lines of the Indian Industrial Disputes 
Act } to ensure industrial peace. Under the present Act the 
Government cannot refer an industrial dispute to arbitration 
without the agreement of both parties. The new Act would 
introduce compulsory arbitration. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment would have power in specified cases to take control 
of any industry essential to the life of the community. This 
last clause appears to be meeting with much opposition. 

The health and safety of mine workers are protected by 
the Mysore Mines Act, which was passed as early as 1906. 





2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 5, May 1949: “A 
Decade of Labour Legislation in India, 1937-1948: II”, pp. 514-516. 
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The Mysore Industrial Statistics Act of 1943 provides for 
the compilation of industrial statistics on the lines of the 
corresponding Indian Act. 

Four important measures were adopted during 1948. An 
amendment of the Factories Act requires every industrial 
undertaking employing 100 or more workers to maintain an 
industrial canteen for the benefit of the workers. A Payment 
of Wages Act prescribes the mode of payment of wages, and 
is inspired by the Indian Act in the matter... A Holidays 
with Pay Act provides for an annual paid holiday of not less 
than fourteen days for the workers. Lastly, a Shops and 
Establishments Act is designed to safeguard the interests 
of the persons employed in such establishments. For the time 
being it applies only in the cities of Mysore and Bangalore. 
It provides for a weekly rest, and rules have been laid down 
concerning the cleanliness, lighting and safety of the estab- 
lishments. 

The Legislature also has before it certain Bills of consider- 
able importance. 

A Minimum Wage Bill, which has already been passed by 
the Representative Assembly and has been referred to a 
select committee by the Legislative Council, is intended to 
prevent the payment of unduly low wages. It provides for 
the establishment of minimum wage rates on the basis of the 
cost-of-living index figures and for the machinery to enforce 
this protective measure. As the Minister for Labour explained 
during the Mysore Industrial and Labour Conference, every 
worker will be entitled to a certain minimum wage; an 
unskilled worker cannot be given the same pay as a foreman, 
for example, but a minimum will be fixed for each 
category. 

Another important proposed piece of legislation is the 
Mysore Housing Bill, which provides for setting up a tri- 
partite corporation to build the required number of houses 
for the workers. Though the housing of the workers in Mysore 
is better than in many other parts of India, it is felt that the 
standard is still too low. The question of adequate housing 
accommodation has a close bearing on the worker’s health 
and happiness, and therefore on his efficiency. The Minister 





1 Ibid., pp. 506-507. 
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for Labour explained at the Industrial and Labour Conference 
that the State was not intending to build all the thousands of 
houses necessary in one year. What was wanted was a certain 
formula for levying a contribution on employers year after 
year. When all the workers of all the factories had been 
provided with houses, the levy would cease. The National 
Planning Board has suggested a contribution of 1 per cent. 
ad valorem on turnover. 

The degree of progress and security afforded by the legis- 
lation already enacted and by that expected to come into 
force in Mysore is thus by no means inconsiderable. It embraces 
a wide range of subjects, relating to a large sector of industrial 
life. The measures secure a fairly good standard of health 
to the workers. Medical facilities are provided for them and 
their families in case of illness. The introduction of industrial 
canteens is an important measure, since, in addition to provid- 
ing good food at low prices, the canteens relieve the workers 
of the necessity of hurrying home for their midday meal. 
The workers in factories and mines may not work more than 
eight hours a day. The mining legislation protects the workers 
from the various risks involved in that industry. An obligation 
is imposed on employers to pay compensation to injured 
workers. Maternity benefits are provided. Workers in restau- 
rants and commercial establishments are given a weekly rest. 
The right to strike in certain circumstances has been recognised 
by law. Finally, provision has been made for the peaceful 
settlement of industrial disputes. 

It is not only in its legislation that Mysore may be seen 
to have adopted a progressive labour policy. Various welfare 
measures also call for mention. Thus the Government has 
provided recreation facilities for the workers. Two model 
recreation centres have been set up in Bangalore. They are 
run by the Department of Labour and provide a reading room, 
library, indoor games, etc., and other facilities. It is intended 
to open similar centres in Mysore and other industrial localities 
and to enlarge the sphere of their activities. It is felt, however, 
that the workers themselves should be encouraged to run the 
centres, and the necessary measures are being taken to that 
end. 

Another progressive step in the field of labour welfare is 
the posting of labour welfare officers to industrial concerns 
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employing at least 300 workers. These impartial officers 
are appointed by the Department of Labour. Three have 
already been posted, and a comprehensive scheme is under 
consideration for training suitable young men for such work. 

The problems of plantation and agricultural labour are 
also receiving due attention. The Department of Labour 
aims at improving conditions of recruitment, housing and 
wage standards. It is proposed to enact shortly a Plantation 
Labour Act. 

In view of the importance of statistics relating to labour 
absenteeism, cost of living, strikes, etc., a technical section 
has been created in the Department of Labour to collect 
information. Family budget enquiries have been conducted in 
Mysore, Bangalore and the Kolar goldfield, and the results 
have been utilised for the compilation of cost-of-living index 
figures. A preliminary survey of occupational diseases has 
been conducted with a view to widening the scope of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

It is also proposed to create in the Labour Department 
a publicity section. A monthly Labour Gazette, covering all 
the activities of the Department, has been published since 
October 1948, and the distribution of pamphlets of different 
kinds is contemplated in order to disseminate correct know- 
ledge among the workers about the social measures taken by 
the Government. 

Mention must be made of the employment exchange 
organisation set up in 1944 in order to deal with the problems 
of unemployment. The potentialities of its services are so 
great that the Government is considering the creation of a 
permanent employment bureau. 

Finally, it does not seem out of place to refer to the parti- 
cipation of the Government of Mysore in the deliberations not 
only of the All-India Conference but also of the International 
Labour Conference. The decisions of these conferences on the 
various problems of labour protection are being implemented 
in Mysore as far as possible. 
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Vocational Guidance in France 


by 
Mrs. C. BENASSY-CHAUFFARD 


General Secretary, National Labour Research 
and Vocational Guidance Institute, Paris 


The following article by an authority on vocational guidance 
in France forms part of a series of national monographs published 
by the Review on the subject. 

It will be recalled that as a result of the resolution adopted 
by the International Labour Conference at San Francisco (1948) 
the question of vocational guidance figured on the agenda of the 
32nd Session (1949) and formed the subject of a Recommenda- 
tion adopted by the Conference.” 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


i ae FRENCH Legislative Decree of 24 May 1938 relat- 

ing to vocational guidance and training envisaged a 
national organisation for vocational guidance. The important 
developments that have since taken place in France in this 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, October 1947, pp. 
393-407 : “ Vocational Guidance in New Zealand”, by R. WINTERBOURN ; 
Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, January-February 1948, pp. 15-25: “ Vocational 
Guidance for Juveniles in the United Kingdom”, by H. M. D. PARKER ; 
No. 3, March 1948, pp. 187-204: “ Vocational Guidance in Belgium ”, 
by E. Loser ; No. 4, April 1948, pp. 300-314 : “ Vocational Guidance in the 
United States ”, by Dr. Harry A. JaGeR; No. 5, May 1948, pp. 438-455 : 
“ Vocational Guidance in Sweden ”, by Ejnar NeyMaRkK ; No. 6, June 1948, 
pp. 591-602: “ Vocational Guidance in Poland”, by Seweryn HARTMAN ; 
Vol. LX, No. 2, August 1949, pp. 132-144: “ Vocational Guidance in the 
Argentine Republic ”, by Dr. Juan Kapian. 


* See above, pp. 344-345. 
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field should be considered only in the light of the fact that 
other efforts and achievements of many different kinds during 
the preceding twenty or thirty years had ensured that the 
Decree would be applied rapidly and effectively. It is through 
the joint efforts of scientists, who have studied how to turn 
the sciences of physiology and psychology to practical use, 
and of practical experts, often pedagogues, who have tried to 
solve the problems of young people about to choose a trade 
or profession on leaving school, that vocational guidance in 
its present form has been evolved. 

The number of scientists who in the course of time have 
devoted part of their activity to the development of voca- 
tional guidance is considerable. There is, for example, Mr. 
J. M. Lahy, whose first investigations into the work of short- 
hand typists and of tram-drivers date back to 1910, and who 
is rightly known as the organiser of important psychotechnical 
services in France and elsewhere (e.g., for the Passenger Trans- 
port Company of the Paris area, the Nord Railway Company, 
the Warsaw and Liége tramway companies, etc.). He has 
also made a direct contribution to vocational guidance by 
organising a school workshop committee to serve as a centre 
of psychological research for the benefit of one of the Paris 
districts. From this centre have come notable achievements 
in experimental psychology and its application to man in 
his working environment. 

In 1921 Mr. Piéron, the Director of the Paris Institute of 
Psychology, established there a department of psychology as 
applied to vocational selection and guidance. It was he also 
who in 1928 founded, with Dr. Laugier and Mr. J. Fontégne, 
the National Vocational Guidance Institute, of which he is 
still the Director. The Institute was recognised by the State 
in 1930 and it has developed considerably in recent years ; 
its principal function is the training of vocational guidance 
personnel and the study and improvement of the methods 
of guidance. 

Dr. Laugier, a physiologist with great organising capacity, 
was drawn to the study of industrial physiology, and while 
he was Director of the National Centre of Scientific Research 
he set up there a biometrics laboratory. Soon after, he was 





1 See below, p. 401. 
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appointed Secretary-General of a new organisation, the Society 
of Biotypology. He also founded for the State Railways a 
laboratory for the study of psychotechnics, and shortly before 
the war broke out in 1939 he organised a scientific manpower 
centre, in collaboration with Mr. Lahy, for promoting the 
rehabilitation and training of the unemployed. 

The teaching profession has taken a keen interest in voca- 
tional guidance questions. In 1914 the Teachers’ League 
organised an occupational information service, and to facilitate 
the work a questionnaire was drawn up by Mr. Alfred Binet 
to elicit essential information from pupils of age to take up a 
trade. In 1918, Mr. Fontégne, an expert in primary educa- 
tion and afterwards in technical education, who understood 
very well that vocational guidance not only calls for a know- 
ledge of the individual from the physiological and psycho- 
logical standpoints as well as a knowledge of the requirements 
of particular jobs, but also has technical, economic and social 
aspects, gave a new lease of life to the vocational guidance 
centre which had been established in 1906 at Strasbourg. He 
taught also at the National Vocational Guidance Institute, 
and took an active part in the practical and administrative 
organisation of vocational guidance which developed from 1918 
onwards. Thus vocational guidance centres were founded at 
Nantes, St. Etienne, Le Mans, Marseilles, Toulon and many 
other towns. They were generally run by members of the 
teaching profession, either active or in retirement, who may 
sometimes have lacked a solid scientific training but who 
had a thorough understanding of the mentality of adolescents 
and their difficulties. In 1933 the University Statistics and 
Documentation Office was founded by the Confederation of 
Non-Manual Workers, the National Union of French Students, 
the Parents’ Federation and the National Vocational Guidance 
Institute, with the assistance of the Ministry of Labour and 
the Ministry of National Education. Its object is to place 
at the disposal of those interested as full material as possible 
for helping young people in their choice of studies and a 
career. 

Before 1914 vocational guidance questions had also aroused 
interest in other quarters. At Bordeaux, a guidance centre 
was opened at the Chamber of Trades by Mr. Mauvezin (who 
devised the wellknown tabular Rose des métiers or “ trades 
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compass ”), and Mr. Perret was in charge of another at 
Lyons. 

By a Decree of 26 September 1922 vocational guidance was 
officially recognised and placed under the Under-Secretariat 
of State for Technical Education, attached to the Ministry 
of Public Instruction (subsequently called the Ministry of 
National Education). In 1924 a vocational guidance inspec- 
torate for the whole of France was founded in the Ministry 
of National Education (the Directorate of Technical Educa- 
tion). It was the aim of Mr. Fontégne, who was appointed 
Chief Inspector, to link up the different centres and to extend 
their sphere of action by making them a part of school life, 
and also by helping them to make contacts, often very close, 
with the local authorities and occupational organisations, 
especially the chambers of commerce and of trades. In this 
way the number of vocational guidance centres grew rapidly, 
although their financial resources were very restricted. 

In September 1935 the first National Vocational Guidance 
Congress took place in Paris. It set up three committees, of 
which the first had to examine the relations between voca- 
tional guidance and the different types of schools, the second 
was concerned with “vocational guidance and the medical 
and allied professions ” and the third with the relations between 
vocational guidance and occupational organisations. The Con- 
gress was a success. The Minister of Labour had agreed to 
open it, and the closing session took place under the chair- 
manship of the Director of Technical Education. Some 
400 persons participated, and vocational guidance officers 
from all parts of France contributed to a report on the differ- 
ent questions on the agenda. 

These first achievements, which had not been brought 
about by an over-all organisation but had sprung rather from 
local needs wherever there was sufficient goodwill, could thus 
be co-ordinated and extensively developed by the Decree 
of 24 May 1938. Through that Decree, the Directorate of 
Technical Education, which had always shown a special inte- 
rest in guidance, indicated the important role which vocational 
guidance was to play and the support on which it could count. 

The war and the occupation caused a certain delay in the 
realisation of the plans made in 1938, but after the liberation 
the question was actively taken up again, and the number 
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of centres provided with suitable material and a staff still 
inadequate in numbers, but with a sound training, has grown 
rapidly since 1945. Furthermore, a municipal order of 
27 January 1945 established at the National Vocational 
Guidance Institute a Centre for Study and Documentary 
Research on Technical Education to provide the vocational 
guidance centres with up-to-date information on the openings 
available in different occupations and on the demand for 
labour in the various parts of the country. 

In order to understand the history and development of 
vocational guidance in France, it must always be borne in 
mind that the pioneers were teachers, and in particular, pri- 
mary school teachers, that the first steps in administration 
were taken by the Ministry of National Education (Directorate 
of Technical Education) and that the scientists who devoted 
themselves to the study of the problem were university 
professors. 


LEGISLATION 


As already mentioned, the first piece of legislation on 
vocational guidance was the Decree of 26 September 1922, 
which defined it as comprising “ all those activities devolving 
upon the Under-Secretariat of State for Technical Education 
which precede the placement of boys and girls in commerce 
and industry and are intended to ascertain their moral, phy- 
sical and intellectual aptitudes ”. The Decree envisaged the 
creation of vocational guidance offices to aid the public employ- 
ment offices in their task. They would be administered by 
local vocational committees or, failing this, by permanent 
boards of the departmental technical education committees. 
It was later provided that these offices could be subsidised 
by the Under-Secretariat of State for Technical Education 
and that similar offices could be set up by associations and also 
subsidised by the Under-Secretariat. State participation in 
the working of the vocational guidance institutes could be 
provided on the recommendation of a board attached to the 
Under-Secretariat, on which the Ministries of Public Instruc- 
tion, Hygiene and Agriculture and the vocational guidance 
institutions were also represented. 
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The Act of 10 March 1937 concerning the organisation of 
handicrafts } provided also for the setting up of a vocational 
guidance service in each chamber of trades ; the rules for the 
organisation and operation of these services were laid down 
by a Decree issued on the recommendation of the Ministers 
of Labour, National Education and Public Health on 22 Feb- 
ruary 1938. The Act required young persons wishing to 
enter a handicraft undertaking as apprentices to undergo a 
medical and psychotechnical examination for the purpose of 
ascertaining their vocational aptitudes and any contra- 
indications. The examination was to be made by the voca- 
tional guidance service set up or designated by the chamber 
of trades, which, on the basis of the results, was to advise 
the future apprentices and guide them towards work for which 
they showed aptitude and taste, account being taken of the 
needs of the employment market. 

In practice, the 1937 Act was only partially applied owing 
to the limited number of vocational guidance centres set up 
by the chambers of trades. 

It is the Legislative Decree of 24 May 1938 which, with 
the administrative regulations of 1939, has hitherto con- 
stituted the most important piece of legislation on vocational 
guidance. It provides, in essence, for the setting up of a voca- 
tional guidance secretariat in each department or group of 
departments forming an academic region.? The task of the 
secretariats is to co-ordinate and supervise the work of all 
compulsory and optional vocational guidance centres and to 
ensure, in collaboration with the technical education autho- 
rities, liaison of the centres with the schools and employment 
offices. 

A Decree of 21 February 1939 specifies the conditions 
of appointment for vocational guidance secretaries. A Decree 
of 18 February 1939, amended by a Decree of 5 July 1939, 
determines the conditions for the opening and operation of 
optional vocational guidance centres. Lastly, a Decree of 
6 April 1939 contains the necessary detailed regulations on 
the staffing of the compulsory vocational guidance centres. 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE : Legislative Series, 1937—Fr. 4. 

* For purposes of local educational administration France is divided 
into 19 academic regions (including three in North Africa), in each of which 
there is an academic council under a rector. 
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Under these Decrees the post of director or counsellor of a 
compulsory centre is open only to French nationals over 
twenty-five years of age who hold the diploma? of the National 
Labour Research and Vocational Guidance Institute or a 
doctorate of medicine supplemented by the certificate of com- 
pletion of the complementary course organised by the same 
institute. Identical qualifications are required of the directors 
and counsellors of the optional centres. It is nevertheless pro- 
vided that a French or foreign diploma of the same nature as 
the diploma of the National Institute may be recognised as 
equivalent by the Ministry of National Education, after con- 
sultation with the Permanent Commission of the Higher Coun- 
cil for Technical Education. 

The 1938 Decree was to be brought into full operation 
within a period of three years, after which no young person 
under seventeen years of age could be employed in an indus- 
trial or commercial undertaking unless provided with a certi- 
ficate issued, free of charge, by the competent vocational 
guidance secretariat at the request of a public or private 
guidance centre. 

A Decree dated 27 January 1944 instituted a State diploma 


for vocational guidance counsellors, and an Order of 16 Feb- 
ruary 1944, amended by an Order of 6 February 1946, speci- 
fied the conditions for obtaining the diploma. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CENTRES 


Today, the legislation of 1938 in its general lines is being 
effectively applied. Vocational guidance is still within the 
competence of the Ministry of Education and is placed under 
the Secretariat of State for Technical Education, Youth and 
Sports (the Directorate of Technical Education). An Inspector- 
General of Vocational Guidance is also directly responsible 
to the Secretariat. 

At the headquarters of each academic region there is, as 
already mentioned, a vocational guidance secretariat (assisted 
by an administrative committee) which co-ordinates and 
supervises the work of the vocational guidance centres in all 
the departments in the region. In the great majority of cases 





* See below, p. 403. 
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the centres are departmental agencies and therefore come 
under the authority of the prefect. However, some communes 
and occupational organisations have also set up centres ; 
these may be recognised by the public authorities and sub- 
sidised under certain conditions if they provide guidance 
in at least 500 cases a year. The total number of centres is at 
present 174. 

The personnel of a centre includes a director (vocational 
guidance counsellor), one or more counsellors and one or more 
secretaries, and sometimes a woman social worker: Most of 
the centres still have no social workers, but they are in touch, 
often very closely, with the various social services. Lastly, 
one or more doctors are always attached to the centres on a 
part-time basis. 

The secretariats are responsible for the normal financing 
of the centres, which are also in receipt of a State subsidy. 
In several cases, subsidies are also granted by communes 
and occupational organisations. 

Each secretariat furnishes the departmental centres with 
the documentation they require: administrative regulations 
on vocational guidance, apprenticeship, the employment of 
juvenile workers, etc. ; in the economic field, information on 
the regional demand for labour in different occupations, on 
unemployment, etc. ; technical monographs on different trades ; 
material on the use of psychological tests, methods of examina- 
tion, etc. This roneoed documentation is issued to the centres 
monthly or quarterly. As a rule it is not prepared by the 
secretariat itself, but compiled by it from specialised publica- 
tions or obtained from the competent services. All this material 
is centralised by the National Vocational Guidance Institute 
through its Centre for Study and Documentary Research on 
Technical Education. 

The directors of the centres are responsible for their rela- 
tions with other agencies, in particular, the education autho- 
rities. 


Relations with Schools and Colleges 


The Ministry of National Education, in agreement with 
the Secretariat of State for Technical Education, has made 
the necessary arrangements for giving the vocational guidance 
officers access to the public primary schools and for notifying 
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them of the children leaving school in the current year. All 
these children receive advice from the guidance officers. 
Furthermore, the heads of schools and institutions frequently 
turn to the guidance officers for advice on children who, in 
their work or because of their character, find it difficult to 
adjust themselves to school life. Since October 1947 the role 
of psychological adviser has fallen to the school psychologists, 
but as yet these officers have been appointed in comparatively 
few schools. 

The vocational guidance centres are also frequently in 
touch with secondary schools and colleges, but this co-operation 
is not so close as that with the primary schools and above all 
it has not been organised on a national basis. Each centre 
makes the contacts it considers desirable in the light of local 
needs and the size of its staff. Naturally, the centre receives 
children from the secondary schools under the same condi- 
tions as those from the primary schools, whenever the children 
or their parents make an application. In the early days of 
vocational guidance the relatives of secondary school pupils 
displayed a certain reluctance in this matter, as may be seen 
from some records of meetings of parents’ associations. Their 
distrust arose from a fear of interference in the choice of studies 
and a career for their children. But by degrees parents have 
come to understand that the task of the vocational guidance 
officer is to help young people in the choice, and that he never 
brings any pressure to bear on them. Assured on this point 
and aware of the very real services rendered by vocational 
guidance to many children in secondary schools, parents have 
lost their early dislike. The number of juveniles in secondary 
schools who look to the guidance centres for advice is increasing 
every year. 

The work of the University Statistics and Documenta- 
tion Office! is designed especially to serve the secondary 
and higher schools, and it provides information on the occupa- 
tions open to their pupils on leaving. It works in co-operation 
with the vocational guidance centres, to which it sends young 
people who are still undecided or who are considered to need 
@ vocational guidance examination. In addition to the central 
service in Paris, the Office has a service in each academic 





? See above, p. 393. 
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region. It publishes a monthly review, Avenir, on studies 
and careers, a8 well as pamphlets giving detailed information 
on certain occupations. 

Since vocational guidance comes under the Secretariat 
for Technical Education, the centres naturally maintain very 
close contact with the schools for which the Secretariat is 
directly responsible ; in particular, they have participated for 
several years in the recruitment of candidates for the technical 
training centres. 


Relations with Other Agencies 


Although not yet organised on a national basis, there are, 
nevertheless, frequent contacts between the vocational 
guidance centres and the manpower services of the Ministry 
of Labour. In particular, a centre will turn to the manpower 
service when it is proposed to apprentice a juvenile directly 
to a trade. Similarly, when a juvenile applies directly to the 
manpower service for employment, he may first be sent to 
the vocational guidance centre in order to find out the kinds 
of work for which he is suited. 

The centres are free to organise their relations with private 
industry with due regard to local needs, and many firms seek 
their advice before taking on an apprentice. It should be 
noted that the centres are not concerned with the selection 
of adults or with the numerous problems in which psycho- 
technical methods can be of help (transfer, promotion, selec- 
tion of supervisory staff, etc.), tasks which fall to the psycho- 
technical experts, if any, employed by the factories. In addi- 
tion, the Ministry of Labour has psychotechnical services 
attached to its manpower services. 

As already mentioned, only a few centres have so far 
appointed social workers of their own, but they all keep in 
close touch with the existing social services: municipal ser- 
vices, social security services, hospital almoners, anti-tuber- 
culosis officers, social services of private undertakings, social 
services attached to the children’s courts, etc. Whenever 4 
vocational guidance centre is faced with a difficult case in 
which it needs the help of a social worker (preliminary enqui- 
ries, assistance in placement when the child’s family is unsuit- 
able or there is no family), it will turn to the appropriate social 
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service. And, conversely, a social worker will often turn to 
the vocational guidance centre for advice before taking a 
decision on the type of schooling or technical education to be 
given to a child in her charge. In many districts, all the 
children under the care of the public assistance authorities 
and placed in families are regularly examined by the voca- 
tional guidance centres. 


THE NATIONAL LABOUR RESEARCH 
AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE INSTITUTE 


This Institute, which is subordinate to the Secretariat 
of State for Technical Education, acts both as a school for 
training vocational guidance officers and as a research centre 
for all matters connected with guidance and selection. In 
addition to its Centre for Research on Technical Education, 
already mentioned 4, the Institute possesses a Research Centre, 
a Working Centre and a library and bibliographical service. 

The Centre for Study and Documentary Research on 
Technical Education examines and classifies the documenta- 
tion compiled by the vocational guidance secretariats as de- 
scribed above, relating to the existing means of vocational 
training, public as well as private. It uses this material to 
obtain a general view of the possibilities for technical training 
available to young people in different trades. At the same 
time it studies the requirements of the trades for skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers and finds out if the existing 
facilities for technical training are adequate to the needs. It 
is also engaged in the preparation of a series of occupational 
monographs. In a general way it tends to be the agency which 
centralises regional or local information on openings for 
employment and manpower demands, circulates the same 
information on a national basis and co-ordinates the researches 
carried out at the regional level by the vocational guidance 
secretariats and at the local level by the vocational guidance 
centres. 

The work of the Research Centre is described below in 
the section on vocational guidance methods. 


1 See above, p. 395. 
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The Working Centre has three main functions. It acts 
as a school in which the Institute students receive practical 
training in vocational guidance methods. As a specialised 
centre, it studies difficult cases from the Paris region (and 
often from the provinces) which involve special problems of 
a medical, psychological or social nature. It also serves all 
schoolchildren in the Paris district in which it is situated and 
thus forms an integral part of the general network of voca- 
tional guidance centres. 

The Institute library possesses about 6,000 works, French 
and foreign, dealing with questions of vocational guidance, 
applied psychology, labour physiology, etc. It regularly takes 
in some ninety French and foreign reviews. A large biblio- 
graphical card index contains more than 50,000 references to 
the books and reviews consulted. Six times a year the Ins- 
titute prepares a bulletin containing original articles on voca- 
tional guidance problems and giving up-to-date information 
on research work; special attention is paid to French and 
foreign publications and achievements in the field of vocational 
guidance and other fields of interest to vocational guidance 
officers. 


Training of Vocational Guidance Personnel 


Training at the Institute is open to candidates of both 
sexes between twenty and forty-five years of age who have 
attained matriculation standard (brevet supérieur or bacca- 
lauréat examination). It should be noted that many candi- 
dates have more than this minimum of education and even 
several years’ teaching experience, but they still have to 
undergo a probationary period. The selection of the candi- 
dates to be admitted is based on tests. These are not of the 
nature of school examinations, but are aptitude tests and com- 
prise a medical examination, a check-up on general culture, 
intelligence tests, character tests, a supervised talk between 
the candidate and a juvenile, a discussion with a member 
of the Governing Body of the Institute, a talk with a medical 
psychiatrist and a study of the whole of the candidate’s dos- 
sier by the Governing Body, which takes the final decision 
as to admission. Between 150 and 160 candidates apply for 
admission every year and 100 are admitted. The number of 
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students at the Institute is 200. Their age is usually between 
twenty-two and thirty-five years and the majority have 
already exercised a profession. 

The instruction given is both theoretical and practical and 
covers a period of two years. The theoretical courses are 
designed to give the student a sound general knowledge of 
each of the subjects required for the State diploma. The 
practical work, which takes three days a week, includes courses 
in the methods of tests, statistics, the compilation of studies 
and the preparation of an occupational monograph, during 
the first year; in the second year, the students train at the 
Working Centre of the Institute, at one of the vocational 
training centres near Paris and at child psychiatry centres. 
Lastly, they study the problems of a particular trade. Every 
week they also visit an industrial or commercial undertaking 
or vocational education institution. 

The Institute, in agreement with the Secretariat of State 
for Technical Education, also organises brief refresher courses 
for vocational guidance officers. 

In addition, a three-week course is held each year for 
medical practitioners, and a certificate is awarded on the results 
of the paper presented by the student at the end of the course. 


The State Vocational Guidance Diploma 


Vocational guidance counsellors and the directors of voca- 
tional guidance centres must, as already explained, hold the 
State diploma or its equivalent.! This diploma is conferred 
on the results of an examination which is open to students 
ordinarily attending the Vocational Guidance Institute or 
other institutes giving training in vocational guidance which 
have been approved by the Ministry of National Education. 
The Institute of Biometrics at Marseilles has been so 
approved, and the Institute of Biometrics at Algiers gives 
the first of the two years’ training needed for the diploma. 
Candidates for the diploma must be at least twenty-three 
years of age and have followed the two-year course regularly. 
The examination comprises written eliminatory tests, practical 
eliminatory tests and oral tests. The written tests are held 





* See above, p. 397. 
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simultaneously at Paris and Marseilles, the papers being imme- 
diately transmitted to the Secretariat of State for Technical 
Education. The practical and oral tests take place at Paris. 

For the written tests essays are required on: (1) psy- 
chology or the study of the child (two hours); (2) pathology, 
general or psychiatric (two hours); (3) economics or labour 
research (two hours); and (4) the technique of different 
trades (two hours). There are three practical tests: in psy- 
chology, including testing methods; in physiology ; and in 
the technique of vocational guidance. 

The subjects of the four oral tests are: (1) psychology or 
the study of the child; (2) physiology; (3) economics or 
labour research ; (4) the organisation of vocational guidance 
and the technique of different trades. Oral tests (1) and (3) 
deal with subjects not covered by the written tests (1) and (3). 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE METHODS 


The methods applied by the vocational guidance centres 
are very largely uniform. Although the directors of the centres 
and the regional secretaries are free to adapt them to local 
needs and conditions, their main features are much the same 
throughout France. There are two underlying principles— 
technical exactitude and an understanding of the human and 
social elements involved. 

The results obtained from psychotechnical methods in the 
domain of vocational selection and guidance have been found 
good enough to justify their regular application. Of course, 
these methods are not yet perfect and many adjustments are 
necessary, a task which is engaging the attention of voca- 
tional guidance officers and, in particular, the Research Centre 
of the National Vocational Guidance Institute. But even in 
their present state of development they are giving good 
results. The Research Centre of the Institute has studied and 
perfected a great many of the tests now utilised by the voca- 
tional guidance centres. At the moment it is occupied not so 
much with devising new tests as with clarifying and co- 
ordinating the results obtained in tests already devised. This 
has led to a more exact definition of what is meant by “ suc- 
cess ” in passing a test and to the contemplated working out 
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of an objective marking system that will provide stable 
criteria, whatever the purpose for which they may be needed. 
Two years ago the Research Centre was commissioned by the 
Secretariat of State for Technical Education: (1) to study 
how far the rational use of tests can improve the selection of 
candidates for admission to technical education establish- 
ments (the problem is not purely and simply to eliminate 
the less suitable candidates, but to find a means of regrouping 
them in establishments suited to their aptitudes); (2) to 
study how these tests can give an indication for the grouping 
of new pupils in the different sections ; (3) to study the case 
of pupils who do not adapt themselves to the instruction they 
receive, to try to solve in a practical way the problems set 
by the presence of these pupils in certain establishments, to 
go into the cases of maladjustment and its general causes 
and to suggest general improvements with a view to diminish- 
ing the number of cases. The results so far obtained have 
been encouraging and the research is still in progress. They 
have led* to the adoption of vocational guidance methods 
in the entrance examinations at apprenticeship and other 
technical education institutions. In the Paris area alone, the 
number of candidates for admission to the apprenticeship 
centres was 20,000 in 1949. 

The tests used by the vocational guidance centres are 
designed to obtain information on the level and, if possible, 
on the type of the examinee’s intelligence (verbal, numerical, 
mechanical aptitude, spatial sense, memory), his capacity for 
attention and his psycho-motility. The tests in this last 
category are applied individually ; the rest are usually applied 
collectively. Naturally, the tests used by the centres have 
always been standardised and have been studied in accord- 
ance with the principles of applied psychology. Thus they 
make it possible to determine fairly accurately how well the 
examinee can perform a particular task, and, above all, they 
give the guidance counsellor an idea of the shortcomings of 
the tests and of his own margin of error. Nevertheless, in the 
present state of our knowledge of the subject there is always 
@ point at which the scientific method proves inadequate, 
and the counsellor then employs a clinical method which allows 
him to bring into play all his knowledge and experience, his 
personal approach and many other subjective qualities. This 
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method loses in exactness what it gains in subtlety, and it 
must not be forgotten that much of its value depends on the 
qualities of the person using it. The study of the children’s 
behaviour during tests, the counsellor’s talks with them and 
their families and the enquiries made into their family and 
school environment also form part of this clinical method 
and provide valuable information. The counsellors are res- 
ponsible mainly for these psychological examinations, both 
collective and individual, and for interviewing the children 
and their families, and they also often help the doctor to 
determine anthropometric and physiological indices and to 
make sensory examinations. 

The doctor examines all the children who come to the 
centre. He fills up a form for each, giving general information 
on the child’s state of health and specifying temporary or 
permanent contra-indications concerning his employment in 
a particular trade or type of activity. Where the examina- 
tion reveals a physical defect the doctor—who in no case 
prescribes a course of treatment—sends the child “either to 
his usual doctor or to a hospital for consultation. In certain 
cases, before arriving at a diagnosis, and especially a pro- 
gnosis, the doctor may ask for additional examinations. He 
embodies the results in his report. 

The vocational guidance counsellor thus has at his disposal 
methods for obtaining quantitative indications of the chil- 
dren’s capacities and qualitative indications of their disposition 
and character. In every case it is for him to decide where 
to put the emphasis and to make a synthesis of the inform- 
ation collected in order to arrive at a complete and well- 
rounded notion of the child under examination in all the 
aspects of his life. 

The file prepared for each case contains the school record, 
the record of the interviews with the family and with the child, 
the results of the medical examination and of the psychological 
tests and, finally, the clinical summary synthesising this 
information and containing suggestions as to suitable occupa- 
tions and training. 


FOLLOW-UP 


A certain number of centres have been able to follow up 
children who have passed through their hands and in this way 
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obtain an idea of the effectiveness of the guidance which has 
been given. The following figures have been compiled by the 
Working Centre of the National Vocational Guidance Ins- 
titute. A check made after the lapse of one year showed that 
for 1944-45 the proportion of young persons who were follow- 
ing the centre’s advice was 77 per cent. ; for 1945-46, and also 
for 1946-47, it was 79 per cent. A check made after the lapse 
of three years showed that 73 per cent. were still following 
in 1946 the advice received in 1942-43, and 78 per cent. were 
still following in 1947 the advice received in 1943-44. In 
83 per cent. of the cases, parents were of the opinion that 
vocational guidance had been of value. 

The National Vocational Guidance Institute has under- 
taken a follow-up enquiry in agreement with the Secretariat 
of State for Technical Education and has invited all the 
vocational guidance centres in France to take part. This 
enquiry will cover persons examined a year ago, three years 
ago and five years ago. 


CONCLUSION 


The preceding brief survey will have shown that a great 
effort has been made in France to evolve a coherent organis- 
ation for vocational guidance. On 1 January 1949 the number 
of vocational guidance officers (directors and counsellors) at 
the compulsory centres throughout the country was 255. The 
total number of compulsory and optional subsidised centres 
had reached 174, grouped under the direction of 19 voca- 
tional guidance secretariats. At the head of this adminis- 
trative organisation is an Inspector-General, who is directly 
responsible to the Secretariat of State for Technical Education, 
Youth and Sports (Directorate of Technical Education). For 
the co-ordination of research work, documentation, etc., there 
is the National Labour Research and Vocational Guidance 
Institute at Paris. The training of vocational guidance offi- 
cers is carried out by three different centres: the above- 
mentioned Institute, a department of the Institute of Bio- 
metrics at Marseilles and the Institute of Biometrics at Algiers. 
The number of children advised is growing steadily, as appears 
from the following table : 
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23 1 
38 49,901 
49 81,354 
68 142,319 
80 185,534 
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? Not available. 


The means at hand, although already considerable, are 
still insufficient; but vocational guidance has now been 
functioning long enough to permit review of the results 
obtained and, thereby, improvement of the present organis- 
ation. It is in this light that the joint work of the adminis- 
trative services, research services and practitioners of voca- 
tional guidance is now being carried on. 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Working of the New Employment 


Injury Legislation in France 


In the years which immediately followed the war, the system of 
social insurance in France was completely refashioned.' In particular, 
employment injury insurance was modified even in its fundamental 
principles in order to bring it into the general system of social security.* 
The first results which have been obtained from the new insurance 
scheme are therefore of particular interest. They are summarised in 
the following article, based on an account published in the Revue 
francaise du Travail.* 


On 1 January 1947, the French Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 9 April 1898 was superseded by the Act of 30 October 1946 
dealing with the prevention of and compensation for industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases. 

The earlier Act was based on the idea of occupational risk and 
employers’ liability. Little by little, however, this proved to be too 
narrow a foundation, and with the development of the idea of soli- 
darity the conception of occupational risk was replaced by the 
wider conception of social risk. The result was that the Order of 
4 October 1945, which recast the structure of the social security 
system *, brought insurance against industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases into the general framework, in conformity 
with the recommendations of the International Labour Organisation. 

This type of insurance is now compulsory, as in the case of 
other social risks, but contributions are paid only by the employer. 
Its administration is supervised by the persons concerned, that is 
to say, by insured persons and employers, who are represented on 
the — bodies of the social security funds. 


: Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 6, June 1948, pp. 565- 55-590 : 
“From Social Insurance to Social Security ia France” » by Pierre Laroque. 


* Idem, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 81. 
* See Revue francaise du Travail, April-May-June 1948, pp. 178-197. 


* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, January-February 
1946, p. 106. 
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WORKING OF THE SCHEME 


The operation of insurance against employment injuries is 
entrusted to the social security funds. 

The local funds are responsible for collecting the employer's 
contributions at the same time as they collect his contributions in 
respect of the other risks covered by the social security system. 
They are duly notified of cases of industrial accidents or occupational 
diseases and institute the necessary enquiries. They notify the 
competent regional fund each time an accident causes or appears 
likely to cause death or permanent incapacity. 

The duties of the regional funds are : (a) to fix the rates of con- 
tribution according to the rules in force; (b) to deal with cases of 
permanent incapacity (calculating the amount of pension and arrang- 
ing for its payment) ; (c) to organise and co-ordinate measures for 
the prevention of industrial accidents and occupational diseases, 
and to promote and organise vocational retraining and rehabilitation. 

The governing bodies of the regional funds are assisted by 
technical committees, on which employers and workers have equal 
representation. National technical committees have also been set 
up to assist the Administrative Council of the National Social 
Security Fund. 


Financial Questions 


Change of Financial System. 


Under the earlier Act the financial system used in this insurance 
was based partly on the principle of assessment and partly on that 
of accumulation. For the payment of compensation for temporary 
incapacity, the principle was that of assessment based on the total 
premiums collected each year. For pensions, on the other hand, 
the various insurance carriers were required either to deposit the 
capital representing these pensions with the National Pensions Fund, 
which then paid the pensions due, or to accumulate an actuarial 
reserve equal to the amount of capital representing the pensions. 

Owing to various circumstances, however, the use made of the 
assessment system had to be extended. One factor was the steady 
rise in the cost of living, to which the pensions paid had to be con- 
tinually adjusted. It was for this reason that a Pension Increments 
Fund was set up, to share out among pensioners each year the total 
sum obtained from a special levy on all employers. In the case 
of insured employers this levy was collected as a percentage of 
the premiums they paid, and was payable together with the pre- 
mium. For non-insured employers it was fixed as a percentage 
of the capital representing the pensions for which they were liable. 

After the Pension Increments Fund, various other funds were 
set up which were operated under similar conditions, in particular, 
a joint fund for the purpose of sharing among all employers the liabi- 
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lities arising out of employment injuries due to acts of war. The 
total additional charge met by insured employers in order to finance 
these various funds amounted in 1946 to 29 per cent. of their acci- 
dent insurance premiums. 

When the employment injury risk was brought into the new 
general social security scheme, accumulation of reserves was no longer 
needed—in any event the guarantees it afforded had proved insuf- 
ficient—and, as in the case of all other social risks, the assessment 
system was adopted throughout. 


Determination of Contribution Rates. 


The most urgent task of the national technical committees 
referred to above was to determine the rates of contribution corres- 
ponding to the different degrees of risk in the various occupations. 
Pending the preparation of a new schedule, to be based on statis- 
tics covering a period of not less than three years, provisional rules 
had to be adopted. In the first place contributions had to be fixed 
for 1947. Then, since the collection and scrutiny of statistical returns 
for the years 1947, 1948 and 1949 cannot be completed and taken 
into account before 1 January 1951, further provisional rules were 
adopted for the period 1948-1950. Lastly, rules applicable to the 
period for 1951 onwards were drawn up. 


Contributions in 1947. It was decided that for the year 1947 
the schedule of insurance premiums applicable in 1945 and 1946 
should be maintained for calculating contributions, except in the 
case of increased risk in any particular undertaking or where the 
premiums for 1945 and 1946 had been fixed at abnormally low rates 
out of proportion to the real degree of the risk. The premium rates 
were increased by 30 per cent. to cover the cost of financing the 
various funds described above, which remain in operation as a 
transitional measure to deal with cases of employment injury that 
occurred before 1 January 1947. On 1 April 1947 it became possible 
to decrease the contribution rates by 10 per cent. 

Undertakings which had not been insured before 1 November 
1946 and had not covered their occupational risk by a separate 
item in their annual budget were treated in the same way as under- 
takings set up after 1 January 1947 and the rates of contribution 
were arrived at by applying the schedules drawn up by the national 
technical committees concerned. For employers of certain cate- 
gories of workers (domestic workers, charwomen, sedentary office 
workers, etc.) the contribution was fixed on a flat-rate basis. 


Contributions in the years 1948 to 1950. In undertakings employ- 
ing less than 10 workers the schedules drawn up by the national 
technical committees were to be put into operation on 1 April or 
1 July 1948. In specified occupational branches or categories they 
could be made applicable whatever the number of workers employed 
by the undertaking. 
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In undertakings regularly employing 10 or more workers the 
rules providing for the maintenance of the insurance premium rates 
for insured undertakings remain in force. 

The 10 per cent. reduction that was made in the rates in 1947 
was raised in 1948 to 15 per cent. in consequence of the change-over 
from the system of accumulation to that of assessment described 
above, a measure which lightens the charges during the first years 
of operation of the scheme. 

In order to mitigate the disparities resulting from the main- 
tenance of rates used by the private insurance companies, any 
rates of contribution which exceed those in the schedules fixed on 
the recommendation of the national technical committees by more 
than 50 per cent. may be reduced to that level, with effect as from 
1 January 1947. 


Contributions from 1951 onwards. The schedules may be revised 
in the light of the statistical results of the working of the scheme 
during the last three years, after consultation with the national 
technical committees. For undertakings regularly employing 10 or 
more workers which are still paying at their old insurance premium 
rates, the contribution rates will be fixed according to the real 
cost of the risk, to be calculated on the returns for the last three 
years, leaving out of account accidents met with while proceeding 
to or from the workplace. The rates so obtained will be increased 
by : (a) a flat-rate amount corresponding to the coverage for such 
accidents ; (b) an amount intended to cover the administrative 
expenses of the funds and the cost of financing the various funds 
set up under the old scheme, which continue to meet claims arising 
out of accidents that occurred before 1 January 1947. 


According to the returns available, the contribution income 
in 1947 was 16,500 million francs, representing a diminution of 
10,000 million francs on the total charge to the national economy. 
Contributions averaged about 3.5 per cent. of the wages on which 
they were payable, and on this basis it was estimated that the 
contribution income in 1948 would be 20,400 million francs. In 
subsequent years an increase in costs is to be expected in the normal 
course of events. 


Accident Prevention and Industrial Hygiene 


Besides fixing a contribution schedule on a sound foundation 
with reference to the degree of risk, it is also necessary to find means 
of preventing employment injuries. Special attention is paid to 
this matter in the new legislation. 

One means of prevention is to make the contribution match 
the degree of risk as closely as possible. Hence, the regional funds 
have been empowered to reimburse part of the contribution or t0 
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impose additional contributions in order to take account of any 
preventive measures or safeguards adopted by the employer or 
of any exceptional risk in the working of the undertaking. The 
Central Technical Co-ordination Committee has drawn up rules for 
the granting of such refunds and charging of additional contri- 
butions. 

Another means of diminishing the number and seriousness of 
employment injuries is te study the technical and human factors 
that tend to cause them. In addition to the existing institutes 
engaged in such research, the regional funds have been given an 
important part to play in this respect. The employment injury 
statistics they compile are used as a basis of study, and they may 
make special investigations and issue instructions applicable to 
all or part of the region or to particular employers. 

The regional funds may also grant loans and subsidies to help 
employers in their efforts to prevent employment injuries. 

Lastly, a National Safety Institution for the Prevention of Indus- 
trial Accidents and Occupational Diseases has been attached to the 
National Social Security Fund for the purpose of collecting docu- 
mentary material in France and abroad, recording and making 
use of statistical data on accidents, encouraging technical research 
and contributing to the training of safety inspectors and specialised 
technicians. 


Medical and Social Care 


The activities of insurance companies and industrial under- 
takings with respect to the treatment of employment injuries 
consisted mainly in the organisation of first aid. At their dispensaries 
such aid was given, and less serious cases could be treated. The 
companies also supplied drugs free of charge to numerous under- 
takings, and contributed to the cost of running factory hospitals 

The social security funds have now taken over these activities 
of the insurance companies and widely increased their scope. Thus 
they supply factory dispensaries and hospitals with drugs free of 
charge. In Greater Paris the number of firms so supplied during 
the first year of working of the scheme was 12,152 and the value 
of the supplies was 23,552,068 francs. The regional fund in question 
also contributed 14 million frances to the expenses (nurses’ salaries, 
doctors’ fees) of 217 factory hospitals. It has set up a dispensary 
at Boulogne for the treatment of victims of accidents in the Renault 
factories, among others, and a clinic for serious operations. Through- 
out France projects are being developed for the establishment of 
dispensaries and medical care centres. 

The social security funds also aim at restoring the working 
capacity of victims of employment injuries by vocational training 
and rehabilitation. Even though the period of temporary incapacity 
may be lengthened, the result is to diminish permanent incapacity. 
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Settlement of Disputes 


Disputes arising out of claims to benefit are dealt with by the 
authorities set up under an Act of 24 October 1946 which reorganised 
the procedure in question. Provision is made for proceedings in 
four stages, for which the authorities are: (a) a summary board ; 
(b) a board of first instance; (c) an appeal board ; and (d) the 
Supreme Court of Appeal. 

These boards do not deal with disputes of a technical or medical 
nature, that is to say, relating to the state of the injured person 
during temporary incapacity, the degree of permanent incapacity, 
or the rate of contribution indicated to the employer by the regional 
fund. Such disputes are referred to the boards of the regional funds 
or, in the last case, to a national board attached to the Superior 
Social Security Committee. 


RESULTS OF First YEAR OF OPERATION 


General Results 


The figures illustrating the relations between the funds and 
employers give the situation at 1 February 1948, and refer mainly 
to contribution rates. They cover a total of about 1 million employers. 
The number of claims brought before the disputes boards was 
1,276. Of this total, 953 were settled by the boards, including 
422 dismissed, 306 decided in favour of the claimant, and 225 with- 
drawn. Thus 323 cases remained to be examined. The large number 
of withdrawals may be explained by the fact that in many cases 
the regional funds of their own accord amended the contribution 
rates in the light of previous decisions of the boards, and notified 
the claimants to that effect. 

Statistics of employment injuries were not available for the whole 
of France, but those for Greater Paris may be given by way of 
example. The total number of accidents recorded by the regional 
fund up to 31 December 1947 was 398,718, of which about 30 per 
cent. did not involve interruption of work ; 8,845 were serious acci- 
dents (2.2 per cent.) and 500 were fatal (0.125 per cent.). In 7 per 
cent. of the cases the regional board was required to settle a dispute 
on the degree of incapacity ; only two of its decisions were appealed 
against. The number of claims to benefit which were referred to 
the summary board was 119, and 12 of these were taken to the board 
of first instance. Medical examinations for the determination of 
permanent incapacity numbered 3,992, and 2,257 pensions were 
awarded, or 25 per cent. of the number of serious accidents registered 
during the year. 

In all cases of employment injury the medical, surgical and 
pharmaceutical expenses are paid directly by the social security 
funds to the medical practitioners, hospitals and chemists concerned, 
whose accounts have been promptly settled. 
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Financial Results 


The contributions received during the financial year 1947 
amounted to 16,523 million frances. The expenses were as follows : 


Million francs 


Benefits : 
Temporary incapacity (paid by the primary funds) . . 4,103 
Permanent incapacity (paid by the regional funds in 
respect of accidents occurring in 1947). ...... 334 
Increments Fund and Joint Fund (paid by the National 
Fund in respect of accidents occurring before 1947) 3,000 
Pepe an Gs GS a es a a Ber Se 8 2,320 


Working expenses : 
Administrative expenses ....... + eee eee 1,000 
Extraordinary expenses’ ....... +++ 2 4- 475 


11,232 


Three main conclusions may be drawn from the first year of 
operation of the new scheme : 

(1) It has appreciably lightened the burden on the national eco- 
nomy (a saving of more than 10,000 million frances in 1947). 

(2) It has given greater satisfaction to the victims of employ- 
ment injuries, through improvements in benefits, simplification of 


procedure and speedier settlement of claims. 


(3) It has made an initial contribution to the effort called for 
in the field of prevention and medical care. 


For the further improvement of the scheme, provision has also 
been made for the collaboration of employers and workers, who 
are represented on the regional and national technical committees 
responsible for the joint study of the best means of combating 
employment injuries. 





! This item represents the 1947 instalment of the total compensation of 
4,750 million frances payable under an Act of 3 July 1947 to the brokers and agents 
of insurance companies. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; cost of living and food 


prices. 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November) : Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 


ployment. 
Changes in the Tables 


Germany (French zone). 
Percentage figures of unemployment have been included. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 


not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 

The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 

Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, — and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XIX. , 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LIX, No. 1, January 1949, pp. 85-96). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing with 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 











Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AFRICA AMERICA 








Nigeria * — = Canada 
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Unemployed |Unermployed Unemployed Unemployed 
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5 279 
6 167 
5 395 
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5 502 
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America (concl.) ASIA 


United States Puerto Rico Bae ¢ India 


Il II v Vv 


Unemployed Unemployed Applicants for| Applicants for 
(estimated) (estimated) work registered | work registered 


% 











| 
Date | 








% 
1937 7 700 000 14.3 
1938 10 390 000 19.0 
1939 9 480 000 17.2 
1940 8 120 000 7 
1941 5 560 000 
1942 2 660 000 
1943 1 070 000 
1944 670 000 
1945 1 040 000 
1946 2 270 000 
1947 2 142 000 
1948 2 064 000 


1948: Sept. 1 899 000 
Oct. 1 642 000 
Nov. 1 831 000 
Dec. 1 941 000 


Jan. 2 664 000 
Feb. 3 221 000 
Mar. 3 167 000 
April 3 016 000 
May 3 289 000 
June 3 778 000 
July 4 095 000 
Aug. 3 689 000 
Sept. a 

Persons cov. 

(thousands) 61 442 ¢ ‘ ° } 
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224 900 
236 368 
230 727 
228 938 
239 033 


251 200 
249 581 
261 593 
276 309 
291 713 
312 734 
326 300 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
Il. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment office statistics. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns. 
* Lagos. * Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. * Nov. * Average for 1948. 
* Apr. 1948. * Rangoon. 7 Commencing 1940, estimates obtained from monthly 
sample surveys of the labour force. * Mar.-Dec. * June-Dec. 





TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 





Asia (concl.) 
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Japan 


Austria 


Belgium 





Il? 


Vv 





Unemployed 
(estimated) 








Applicants for 
work registered 


Unemployed 
(insured) * 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


1590 318 * 
240 000 
150 000 
300 000 


240 000 
260 000 


310 000 
450 000 
380 000 
430 000 
430 000 


295 443 3. 
237 371 3. 
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320 961 
244 000 
66 000 


74 105 
52 839 
54 630 


51 851 
55 694 
63 113 
93 650 


131 034 
138 652 
130 178 
108 012 
90 845 
80 645 
76 211 


144 579 


126 535 
173 913 
195 211 


J 


67 292 
67 560 
129 203 


124 233 
132 401 
173 862 
252 751 


253 586 
239 663 
236 913 
219 926 
212 617 
215 316 
220 469 
214 683 
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Europe (cont.) 





Denmark 


Finland 


France 





III 
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” Vv 





Unemployed 
(trade unionists) 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Un- 
employed 
(on relief) 


Applications 
for work 
registered 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 1 


ae 


95 103 
97 136 
88 924 
19 593 
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1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
May 
June 
July 


Aug. 
Sept. 


52 884 
48 357 
April 28 909 


43 476 
48 968 
34 272 
25 411 
46 661 
27 577 
28 796 
27 635 


10 943 
18 809 
25512 
70 767 


60 951 


17 649 
13 332 
14 719 
13 384* 
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3 695 
3 602 
3 300 
3 955 


3 384 
1 561 

923 
2018 
3 240 
3 454 
4199 
6 015 


4 653 
5 900 
9 641 
8 959 


29 204 
35 849 
42 411 
40 225 
21 761 
8 679 
5 985° 
6 635 


379 994 
402 186 
418 413° 


354 554 
373 641 
381 902 * 


394 534 
123 957 
41 552 


292 649 
70 312 
19 878 


15 813 
15 663 
7 389 
16 737 


19 472 
21 025 
24 001 
27 496 


30 254 
32 075 
35 141 
39 218 
39 817 
40 847 
41 126 


. 


68 436 
56 633 
45 738 
77 803 


76 006 
89 493 
97 257 
98 646 


109 922 
126 163 
127 253 
129 021 
132 671 
128 811 


122 082 
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IV. Trade union returns. 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. —_ 
V. Employment office statistics. 


Il. Labour force sample surveys. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns, 


’ Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Daily average of registered unemployed during 
the month. * Before Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. ‘* Apr; 
estimates based on a census. ® Oct. 1947. * June 1948. 7? Public relief fund statistics. 
* Jan.-Aug. * New series of insured workers unemployed for more than one week ; July-Dee. 
© Average for 1947. 











TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 


Europe (cont.) 
| 








Germany * Hungary | Ireland 
Bizonal area* | French zone Vv 1 Vv 
Un- Applicants 


employed for work 
(registered) registered 








Unemployed Unemployed 


(registered) * 
% % | 











15 224 ; . | 82425 
| 17796 . . | 88714 
| 16906 | 55165 | 15. 93 074 


54 677 . 84 054 
50967 | 14. 74 656 
48 846 t 76 887 
41194 | 12.5 | 66884 
36 263 3 | 59047 
: ‘ ; . 33964 | 10.6 | 58999 
824 000 | 7. 7 4 | 35 067 59 726 
631 200 | 5. : co 33 266 ; 55 623 
591 600 | 4.7 | 12244 | 1. oe 35129 | 94 | 61203 


1948: Sept. 767 700 / 16 369 R | 30 418 . 43 983 
Oct. 723 200 . 16 250 , 31 802 . 46 424 
Nov. 701 100 . 13 990 ° 33 456 9 | 63305 
Dec. 742 900 . 16 735 : 34 863 ° 66 442 


Jan. 937 800 < 25 076 ° | 42 098 . 80 385 
Feb. 1 038 200 : 30 722 ° 43 399 | 6 | 84475 
Mar. 1 132 100 d 35 987 J 44127 | , 81 913 
April 1 194 700 J 37 640 . 2 | 76995 
May 1215600 | ... | 41255 3. 5 | 67 250 
June 1 237 712 ’ 45 590 3. | - 47 324 
July 1 -.. | 48309 3. 5 | 42409 
51 095 3. : 43 928 
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Europe (cont.) 


Netherlands Norway Poland 
Vv Vv Vv Vv 











Unemployed Wholly Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) unemployed (registered) (registered) 








1937 ° 324 000 29 881 | ° 375 088 
1938 ° 303 400 30 296 347 509 
1939 ° 235 600 28 251 } ° 

1940 ° 197 886 29 099 | 
1941 ° 117 814 19 181 | 





1942 74 600 4 747 
1943 ° 20 364 437 
1944 ° . 

1945 ° ° 9172 
1946 1 654 872 * 53 079 12 246 
1947 2 025 140 30 701 8514 
1948 eee 29 032 8 462 


1948: Sept. eee 25 898 5 166 
Oct. 1 481 596 28 770 5 466 
Nov. 1 637 630 32 702 7 209 
Dec. 1 862 214 44 784 9 485 


: Jan. 1 927 918 53 895 13 063 
Feb. 1 883 608 50 052 11 795 
Mar. 1 836 159 39 025 11 693 
April 1 753 643 36 909 8 811 
May 1 704 931 35 111 4796 
June 1551 725 31 800* 2219 
July 1 530 547 33 200* eon 
Aug. ee eos 
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79 093 
69 419 
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80 562 
75 012 
88 610 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
Il. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


* Labour registration statistics. * British and U.S. zones of occupation. * For the Bizonal 
area only, figures prior to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under 
Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, whether they were actually seeking work or not. 

Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. * Average for 1948. * Insurance year ended Oct. 
1948, 7 Up to 1940, applicants. Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 
1941 ; figures for the war years are incomplete. * Since Jan. 1945, Finnmark and evacuated 
communes in Troms excluded. * Figures for 1946 are incomplete ; subsequent figures up to 
June 1948 include employed persons and retired persons seeking new employment and housewives 
seeking employment for the first time. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (conci.) 
Europe (cont.) 
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Vv Vv IV I v 


Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed Wholly 
(registered) Unemployed (trade unionists) (insured) * | unemployed 
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57 949 
52 590 
36 663 
14 784 
9 095 
8 841 
6 058 
6 533 
6 474 
4 262 
3 473 
2 971 


1 464 
2 157 
3 807 
10 857 


15 544 
12 046 
7 261 
4 391 


17 158 * ° 67 351 
16 570 * : 66 990 
17 885 * ° 63 722 * 
15 422? 474 808 84 617 
13 626 * 450 014 85 018 
10 185 * 294 530 56 938 
4 968 * 225 493 43 950 
3 588 * 169 525 39 123 
3 130 147 946 36 272 
2 387 178 165 27 554 
1799 138 771 24 362 
1 494 117 020 25 713 


1948 : Sept. 1 362 115 173 16 483 
Oct. 1 407 124 508 18 094 
Nov. 1 387 129 544 23 936 
Dec. 1 421 139 425 51 915 


1949: Jan. 1428 147 532 39 036 
Feb. 1 364 155 060 38 306 
Mar. 1 415 157 014 35 014 
April 1 438 169 884 27 161 
May 1 474 163 239 18 636 4 706 
June 1 528 151 689 19 180* 3 879 
July 1570 eae “e 4 081 
Aug. 1 614 ‘ima qin ou eve 4 734 
Sept. eee ~ ian ain ese eee 

Persons cov. ‘ ‘ 

(thousands) : 927 548 


Soe 


ate 
& & bo tn © ain bo Dw] OD 





DR NOPP tee pNOrRROIE eS 


‘ Se BaOrm 


HKSAR POOma DOF 


im &1 & Oo 


wRBoCoONSe Hinwio 
































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
Vv IV I 


Unemployed (insured) 











Unem- Unem- 
ployed | ployed * 





Wholly * Temporarily 








a 
ae 


205 063 

380 332 

220 765 

165 088 

61 446 

8 489 

2 780 

2 316 

1931 

4 058 

156 028 
8 555 *° 


8 144 
7 357 
7 934 
8 84 


12 213 
11 313 
10 224 
11 957 
11 561 
8 568 
12 431 


1937 1 324 027 
1938 1 487 363 
1939 1 259 559 
1940 752 966 
1941 237 827 ° 
1942 110 628 
1943 82 758 
1944 75 613 
1945 158 046 
1946 390 106 
1947 342 295 
1948 325 818 *° 


1948: Sept. 312 620 
Oct. 331 609 
Nov. 346 725 
Dec. 350 165 


Jan. 400 725 
Feb. 385 405 
Mar. 365 036 
April 343 936 
May 322 017 
June 282 578 
July 261 501 
Aug. ove 


a 


i bwWhHeUwe Kins HloWMoOuU SoU SoM 


wonnan 


| 
| 





PGE 


— 
—) 





See COD DEO 
Cheri RP on ous 


bl} dildo oi 
—) 
2. 


. 
. 


; seees 
‘ee 





ss Pe reer DD eee RD OOM OOD 








Sept. 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 20 970 °° 761 * 


























I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. —_ 
Il. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns, 


1 Wholly unemployed. *Dec. *Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 
* Average for 1948. * Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. ‘* Including casuals. 
7 Apr.-Dec. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as 
unsuitable for ordinary employment. * July-Dec. With the introduction in July 1948 of the 
National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to include all registered 
unemployed, with the exception of disabled persons suitable only for employment under shel- 
tered conditions. ‘* July 1948. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ! 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 

AFRICA AMERICA 

‘Union of South Africa United States 
Euro” | Total Canada B.L.S. * B.C. * 


peans so 
TIT (A/B) TIT (A) “THT (A7B)_ 























=... 4 
M.I.T.° M.1.T.C.° 4 A.M.I.T.C. | M.1.T.C. 
W.s. Ws. | WS. 
| 


w.s. | WS. 





100.0 A ° 100.0 
104.9 x ° 94.1 95.5 
105.8 le 98.6 98.8 


1937 100.0 
1938 103.7 
1939 105.5 
1940 106.4 
1941 110.1 


111.3 104.3 102.6 
117.6 J 117.7 108.7 
1942 111.9 120.3 . | , 129.2 116.1 
1943 112.6 116.0 P | Ns 136.9 117.6 
1944 113.5 117.1 J . 135.0 116.5 
1945 116.1 121.2 . J 130.4 114.1 
1946 124.5 d . 135.1 119.3 
1947 . 127.0 . 143.1 125.3 
1948 J 128.6 d 146.9 128.2 


1948; Sept. ls 128.2 . 149.3 130.3 
Oct. e 128.6 J 149.3 129.9 
Nov. 30. 128.9 . 148.9 129.4 
Dec. J 128.1 d 150.0 128.4 


: Jan. . 127.7 . ‘ 144.3 124.0 
Feb. F 131.1 J 143.3 123.5 
Mar. f 133.3 - 142.9 124.5 
April 7 133.7 m 143.0 124.9 
May J 135.1 , 142.2 126.8 
June 135.7 J 142.4 128.8 
July soe coe 141.6* 129.0 
Aug. oes 129.5 
Sept. oe 


Persons cov. <a — 
(thousands) * 813 .../30718 | 46300 




















AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 
Argentina; Colombia 
(Buenos | (Central Japan Austria . 
Aires) | Zone) _ hd | 
TIT (A) | IIT (B) V 111 (B) 


1.T.C. M.1.T.° .M. -M.1.T.C. || A.M.1.T.C. M.1.C. 














1937 100.0 ° ° ° | ° 100.0 
1938 102.7 100.0 *° ° ° } . ° 
1939 104.8 94.2 
1940 102.5 84.6 
1941 107.1 85.5 
1942 111.5 95.2 
1943 116.6 101.9 
1944 123.1 123.9 
1945 123.0 128.8 ° 
1946 one 139.9 100.0" ° 
1947 ose eee 104.6 100.0 ** 
1948 cee eve | eee 105.0 100.2 

| 














1948: Sept. ° ‘ ‘ | 104.6 101.0 
Oct. ‘ . ° 103.8 103.8 
Nov. ‘ | ‘ ° 100.7 105.8 
Dec. ‘ . | 101.9 104.3 


: Jan. . 97.6 99.6 
Feb. : , “« 106.8 99.4 
Mar. ; fr " | 108.9 101.1 
April | 110.3 103.0 

May ; ; 108.9 104.0 

June Ee 110.1 on 

| 
| 





Aug. : 
|____—Sept. . 

Persons cov. 
(thousands) ’ 








July | 110.3 
| 
| 


212 585 34 880 


























I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 
ofa given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments: III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 

* For notes on the compilation of the table on Statistics of Employment in General, see 
January issue of Review, p. 94. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices 
= to 1939, based on estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘ Including logging. 

Including other categories of workers in the labour force. * Up to 1944, the indices are 
on estimates. * Nov. * Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, 
unless otherwise specified. * Average for 1947. ™ May. * Mar. * Oct. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (conel. ) 
Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 

| Europe (cont.) | 

| Germany Luxem- | 

| _| 











Bizonal area '| Fr. zone * Hungary Ireland bourg 
“ I I IIT (A) 
M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C.° A.M.1.T.C. M.LT.C.* | 
Wwss. ~~ WS. t W. 











| 
Date | 





1937 2 ° 100.0 le 100.0 | 
1938 > ° ° ‘ . 101.7 
1939 . ° ° 99.3 
1940 ° ° ° ° A ° 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 . ° ° 
1946 d ! 100.0” 
1947 . . ° 
1948 ° a 114.4 


1948: Sept. ° . 116.7 

Oct. ° 118.0 
° . ° 119.4 
Dec. ° 121.2 


121.0 
121.1 
121.3 
121.6 
121.7 
122.2 
122.8 
124.0 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 950 415 





























Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Nether- United 
Rael Norway | Poland | U.S.S.R. Kingdom 
I i I TIT (A) IV IV TIT (A) _ 
M.1.T.C.° |A.°M.°I,T.C,| M.I.T.C. |A.°M.1,7.C.°|  M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C. 2 M.LLT.C. _ 
W.S. WS. WS. ws. | ws. W.S. W.s.- 





. New 
Australia Zealand 




















| 
100.0 100.0 ( 100 100.0 ** ; 
104.3 100.0 ’ 103 98.3 : 
108.8 105.5 : : 101.9 100.0 ** 
107.3 102.7 ‘ 113 98.9 . 
118.2 100.0 ; : 98.3 112.3 * 
114.6 102.3 ; 119 98.9 111.1 
109.6 100.9 : ; 96.4 110.7 
ee 97.6 a 93.8 110.5 
wes 85.5%* : 91.5 
117.9 97.7 " 97.5 
133.0 104.7 100.0 104.9 
106.9| 111.2 = 100.0 ** | 


108.3 115.0 ° 100.6 
108.9 118.0 . . 

109.5 119.0 ° ° 
107.6 115.6 ° 100.4 


108.2 114.6 ° 100.4 
109.7 eee . 100.4 
109.4 eee ° 100.4 





° 100.8 
° 101.0 
° 101.1 
July ° 101.1 
Aug. eee 
Sept. one ion ona 
Persons cov. T 20 
(thousands) 1 273 535 2941 26 989 16 690 421 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 
1 British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Excluding the Saar. * Labour registration 
statistics. ‘ Jan.-Aug. ‘* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures, commencing 1943, 
averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 
7 Dee. * July-Dec. * Jan.1947. * Excluding Northern Ireland. ™ Before 1941, statistics 
of establishments. ** Including forestry, fishing and trapping. *™ Including other categories 
of workers in the labour force. ‘ Annual figures: June. * July. * Finnmark and evac 
uated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. '’ Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance 
linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of the preceding period. ** Since June 
1948, new series of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including 
private domestic servants and persons above the insurable ages of the former unemployment 
insurance scheme. The index for June 1948 for the old series is 107.2 1 Average for 1941. 





. 









































ell 








TABLE II. 


(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ! 





AFRICA 


AMERICA 





Union of South Africa) 





Europeans | 


Total 


Canada 


United 
States 


Argentina 


Chile 


Colombia 
(Bogota) 





III (A/B) * 


III (A) 


III (A/B) 


III (B) * 


III (B) 


III (B) 








W.s. 


w.s. 


w. 


w. 


w. 





w. 





100.0 
101.6 
101.1 

99.3 
102.2 
102.6 
102.2 
103.8 
106.7 
112.8 
118.0 
122.8 


123.8 
125.1 
125.7 
124.6 


124.6 
126.3 
126.3 
126.8 

127.0 
126.8 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948 : Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Sept. 


100.0 
103.9 
104.3 
106.7 
117.0 
124.5 
129.1 
137.5 
138.6 
142.5 
148.0 
156.1 


157.3 
158.7 
160.0 
159.6 


157.6 
162.2 
162.8 
162.1 
162.9 
162.7 


100.0 
97.0 
98.2 

114.7 

147.2 

180.5 

197.7 

196.2 

178.0 

162.8 

174.0 

179.2 


183.6 
182.1 
181.7 
177.2 


177.1 
177.4 
177.4 
177.7 
179.3 
181.2* 


100.0 
85.1 
94.5 

101.7 

124.9 

145.6 

168.0 

163.0 

143.5 

135.5 

148.7 

151.2 


155.6 
154.3 
152.8 
150.7 


146.2 
144.9 
143.1 
140.0 
136.7 
136.9 
135.6* 


100.0 
104.3 
108.5 
111.1 
117.0 
123.6 


100.0 
105.5 
108.1 
117.0 
127.6 
133.7 
127.0 
125.6 
126.9 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


270 








1 046° 


../8 666 














AMERICA (concl.) 


ASIA 


EvuROPE 





Dominican 
Republic 


Mexico 


Uruguay 


India 
(British) 


Japan 


Czecho- 
slovakia 








III (A) 


III (B) 


III (B) 


Til (A) 


III (A/B) 





w.s. 


w. 


w. 





Ww. 


w. 


may 


W.S. 


Denmark 


~ THT (A) 
eo 





100.0 
107.0 
111.8 
120.0 
114.6 
123.5 
130.5 
139.3 
131.4 


1948: Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July a 
Aug. ‘ 
Sept. . 


100.0 
101.2 
111.6 
115.5 
119.3 
126.6 
129.4 
133.9 
133.8 
139.2 
136.9 


100.0 | 
103.7 
104.5 
110.1 
128.7 
136.2 
145.4 
150.5 
157.7 
147.0 


° 
100.0 * 


100.0 
110.1 
121.1 
124.8 
128.0 
141.8 
160.7 
181.1 


92.0 


91.7 
93.7 
93.4 
965.7 


95.8 
95.8 
95.1 
89.1 
81.1 





100.0 
100.2 
109.4 
101.6 
104.2 
111.0 
115.9 
116.8 
108.7 
121.5 
129.5 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 32 














105 





56 











1 676 





5 760° 





1 205 





167 








I, Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 
III. Statistics of establishments ; III ul “all establish- 


unemployment insurance statistics. 


ments of a given importance ; 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
S. Salaried employees. 


earners. 


III (B), representative sample of establishments ; 
IV. Estimates. 


* For notes on the compilation of this table, see Jan. issue of Review, p. 94. 


building. 
* Oct. 1947 = 100; 


* Including mining. 


* May. 


* Average for 1947. * 
indices based on a monthly sample survey covering wage earners, salaried 


employees and other categories of workers in the labour force. 


31 Dec. 


. Compulsory 


III (A/B), 
W. Wage 


* Including 
7 1936 = 100. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont, ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) (conel.) 


Europes (cont.) 








Finland | France |Germany’|) Hungary} Ireland Netherlands 


III (B) | ITI (A) ) I III (A/B) * I III (B) 
Ww. W.Ss. W.S. Ww. W.s. w.s. ww. 











1937 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.9 103.2 * ° 108.0 100.1 103.2 
1939 93.6 105.4 ° 119.1 101.4 109.3 
1940 78.7 ° 124.5 100.0 107.0 


1941 100.0 90.3 ° 133.8 96.3 113.2 
1942 95.7 96.0 * ° ° 92.6 108.8 
1943 96.1 90.9” ° ° 93.3 98.3 
1944 90.9 90.9 ° ° 95.5 ° 

1945 108.2 90.4 101.5 





1946 114.3 98.0 100.0* |" 943") 1104" | 113.1 
1947 122.6 | 106.3 | 106.1 100.0% | 117.8" 134.1 
1948 129.2 110.3 | 119.1 | 120.3 123.8" aie 


1948: Sept. ° ° 120.0 127.7 124.1 
129.2 111.1 ° 130.9 ° 

° ° ° 132.7 ° 

° ° 127.6 131.5 ° 


128.8 112.4 ° 129.8 
° 130.4 . 
127.4 132.9 126.5 

. 137.7* ° 
142.1 . 


. . 


129.6 112.4 


June i ° 
July — 112.9 


Persons cov. 638 1*/ 
(thousands) 74 2 200° 3 728 279 100 625 522 





























Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 

United New 
Kingdom *™* Zealand 
Ir III (A/B)* III (B) IV III (A/B) III (A) 
W.S.* ; w.s w.s.* W.s. a 





Norway Sweden Switzerland Australia 











1937 100.0 A 100.0 100.0 *” 100.0 100.0 
1938 97.3 P 99.7 95.0 104.5 99.7 
1939 100.2 . 98.3 101.7 105.7 105.8 
1940 95.5 / 102.8 106.4 113.7 111.6 
1941 100.0 J 107.9 110.4 129.5 116.3 
1942 102.4 . 109.6 115.7 139.0 113.5 
1943 103.2 d 104.9 115.6 144.0 116.7 
1944 101.2 . 99.7 110.9 141.9 121.0 
1945 93.5 . 109.6 101.8 137.5 124.9 
1946 110.6 . 122.9 98.3 145.0 130.4 
1947 124.1 J 133.0 106.0 152.7 ose 

1948 133.3 '* . 135.0 100.0 * 157.9 


1948 : Sept. 134.6 5. 135.6 100.7 159.3 
Oct. 136.0 d ° . 159.4 
Nov. 136.7 ° ° ° 160.1 
Dec. 135.1 ° 133.3 101.1 159.3 


Jan. 136.6 5. ° 101.4 159.3 
Feb. 138.7 . ° 101.4 160.6 
Mar. 138.9 ‘ 128.8 101.4 161.7 | 
April 137.4 ‘ ° 101.7 161.5 . 
May 138.6 3. 101.8 162.1 ° | 

aoe 








June 127.7 101.7 158.7 
July . 101.7 144.2 
Aug. eee eee 

Sept. 




















Persons cov. n a 22 

(thousands) || 154 352 6 700 519 85 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 

unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A), all establish- 

ments of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B), 

type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 

earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 

1 British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Labour registration statistics. * Including 
mining. ‘ Jan.-Aug. * Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of es- 
tablishments, *Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 7° Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of 
quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Dec. * Since 
Jan. 1946, statistics of establishments, type B. *% Jan.1947. ™ Average for1941. ** Average 
for 1937. %* Excluding Northern Ireland. *™ Before 1941, statistics of establishments. 
% Including building. 4* Including employers and workers on own account. 17 Annual 
figures : June. 18 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons 
occupied in the establishment. 1® Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance linked up with 
statistics of unemployment insurance of the preceding period. *° Since June 1948, new series 
of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including persons above the 
insurable ages of the former unemployment insurance scheme. The index for June 1948 for the 
old series is 108.2. " Average for 1948. ** June 1937. 
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TABLE III STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( conel, ) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
" AMERICA ASIA Europe 








United Czecho- 
States! slovakia 


III (A/B) III (B)* III (A/B) III (A) III (B) 
Ww. w. w. w. w. 


Argentina Japan’ Denmark 











1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 78.5 ° 110.4 ° 99.4 
1939 . 120.3 * . 

1940 J . , 
1941 ‘ . 133.0 
1942 ? 148.3 
1943 ‘ 169.2 
1944 R . 198.8 
1945 5 . ° 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 









































Europe (concl.) 





Finland France Hungary Ireland* | Norway 


III (B) IIT (A) III (B) III (A)? III (A)? 
Ww. w.s. w. w. ww. 




















1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 104.9 99.1* 99.3 98.1 
1939 93.7 106.1 ° 101.1 100.8 
1940 78.3 ° 99.8 92.9 


1941 100.0 * 84.5 : 93.6 99.1 
1942 97.7 97.2? 88.3 | 97.6 
1943 99.4 100.5 * ; 90.5 | 96.6 
1944 93.9 95.8 ; 94.0 | 91.6 
1945 110.1 94.2 : 103.6 85.7 
1946 114.5 105.1 84.3 115.0 pra 
1947 123.1 117.4 100.0 * a 

1948 - 131.5 121.8 107.6 


1948 : Sept. ° . 116.4 
Oct. 131.6 123.2 120.7 
Nov. . ° 118.3 
Dec. 119.8 


Jan. 130.9 121.8 111.6 
Feb. ° ° 107.6 
Mar. ° 117.9 
April 131.2 | 111.2* 
May . 123.0 

June eee 

July 
Aug. 
Sept. 











Persons cov. 
| (thousands) 74 2200 ™ 279 100 536 
































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: II] (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. §. Salaried employees. 


? Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
hours worked per worker. * Including mining. * Jan.-Aug. ‘ Jan. * Week in Oct. of 
each year. * Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 
’ Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, 
except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ° Figure for 1945 affected by 
strikes in the engineering industry. '° Average for 1941. " Jan. 1947, 





Cost of Living and Food Prices 


(Base: 1937 = 100) 


a 
AFRICA AMERICA 








| 


French | 

Country .. | Northern | Southern — 
Egypt ao Rhode- | Rhode- i Canada | sa 
: sia Cvaees 
Africa 





Town or no. - Brazza- | 
of localities || C@iro | ville! 56-34 








Original base || June-Aug. , x . 1935- 
(= 100) 1939 | Oct-1938 : 1939 | 


Cost of livi 
































Composition 

of the index a, b, d® 
1937 “ . 100 
1938 101 
1939 100 
1940 ° 101 
1941 ° é 105 
1942 ° 111 
1943 ° 117 
1944 23 122 
1945 124 
1946 129 
1947 132 
1948 141 








1948: Aug. 142 
Sept. ° 143 
Oct. | 143 
Nov. ‘ 143 
Dec. ° 144 





Jan. 144 
Feb. ° 145 
Mar. ° 146 
April om 148 
May . 150 
June 150 
July eve eee 

Aug. 
































122 
152 
190 
327 
450 
612 
766 
1115 
1 672 





1710 
158 161 1 806 198 
164 162 1976 199 
° ° 166 164 2061 198 
Dec. 171 167 2165 196 


Jan. 171 167 2158 196 
Feb. - 171 169 2073 165 194 
Mar. ae ‘ 173 171 2030 167 193 
April sed ae 171 175 a 1974 169 192 
May ms 172 175 be 1976 172 193 
June a } 172, (| «#4172 ple - 174 197 
July oh a 171 | = 167 sas “ 169 201 

| 

















Aug. one i 171 165 203 


























Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e= Miscellaneous. 


1 Europeans. *Sudanese. * Since July 1941, a-e. ‘ Retail price index; including heating, lighting 
and soap. *Oct. *June-Aug. * Aug. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * As from 
Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. ** Including heating and soap. ‘' Up‘ 
June 1941, including heating and lighting. 











Composit 


1 Ma 
for a peri 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 

(Base: 1937 = 100) 
AmeEnica (cont.) 

Goantey ' British | 








sos British ent . 
Bolivia : Hon- British West Indies 
Guiana 
duras 
Town sehen La Paz George- Belize Barba- | Jamaica | St. 
of localities town . dos _|(Kingston)| Vincent 


ar.- Sept. Sept. Aug. Aug. 
1939 1939 








Original base Dec. M 
(=100) 1936 Dec. 1938 1939 1939 























Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index | oe | oe 








1937 . 
100' 


1354 166° 
151" 179 
155? 184 
166" 188 
169" 194 
206" 208 
210° 223 


. 227 
. 221 
209 220 

°° 221 
221 





220 
220 
220 
219 
218 






































172 
175 
182 
193 
210 





214 
241 205 236 
247 205 236 
243 205 234 
242 206 234 


214 eee 236 oes 234 
409 200 ° ove 239 205 234 
407 211 . eee 234 205 234 
415 211 209 eee 230 204 234 
421 213 ° eee 239 204 234 
414 210 ° _ 237 201 234 
ose eee 208 eee 235 ose 234 

° oe eee 234 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 
F * Mar.-Dec. * Jan. * Sept. * Aug. * Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. * Average calculated 
ora period of less than 1 year. 7 July. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


AMERICA (cont.) 








Country Domin- 
Chile | Colom- | Costa | Cuba ican ae Mexico Paraguay 


bia Rica Republic 


Town or no. , San Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico : 
of localities || S@™tiago) Bogota | jo44 30 City. | mala | City Asunciéa 


Original base Mar. Feb. July-Dec. Nov. 
(= 100) 1928 | 1937 | 1936 |" i937 1941 | 1937 1939 


Cost of living 


Composition s 
of the index | 


















































eo 2... 6. Oe oe Ot Oe a. 

















455 


1949 : Jan. 473 
Feb. 474 221 ‘uke 372 190 
Mar. 482 214 éee 375 188 
April 483 217 eee 377 183 
May ne 217 oo dain re 379 187 
June wis 381 185 
July 
Aug. 











391 183 





























Composition of the indices: a = Food; b= Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Nov. * July-Dec. 














INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 





Country 


America (concl.) 





Puerto 
Rico 


Uru- 
guay 


Burma Ceylon 





Town or no. 
of localities 


6 


Monte- 
video 


Ran- 
goon 


Colombo 





Original base 
(= 100) 











1929 








1931 


Nov. 
1942 











Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 








100 ’ 


100 

115 

189 

542 
1814 
4078 
11 339 
38 554 
141 821 
255 041 
1 565 385 


228 
389 
1 336 
2 225 
































582 
527 
593 
579 
617 


146 


147 
145 
143 
141 
141 
141 
142 
142 





100’ 





100 

103 

139 

480 

2 067 

4 084 
11 400 
41 696 
134 042 
247 682 
1 395 400 


271 
419 
1 417 
2 080 





313 
304 
302 
298 
294 
285 








Position of the indices : a = Food ; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 


Series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


* Aug. * Mar. 


* June and Dec. 


719 Aug. 1948 = 100. 


* Nov. 





NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Asia (cont.) 








Country India } Indonesia Japan 


Leba- | 
| non 


Town or no. Ahmed-| Bom- P . : 
of localities abad bay Saigon Batavia| Macassar 7 28 Beirut 


Original base || Aug. 1926- | July 1933- 1925 July | July |Mar.#936- Aug. 1946-| june-tog 
(= 100) July 1927 | dune 1994 1938 | 1938 | Mar.1937 Mar. 1947| 1939 


Cost of living 


Composition | @ | 
of the index 






































1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





: Jan. 























1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 ° 
1943 ° 
1944 . 
1945 ° ° 
1946 . s 
1947 2351 1 682 
1948 1310 1 208 


1948 : Aug. 1136 1 036 
Sept. 325 1 032 1 061 457 
Oct. 318 p 1135 1 060 448 
Nov. 318 1240 1 109 459 
Dec. 335 : 1531 1175 eee 462 


1949: Jan. 320 1618 1 266 eon 460 
Feb. 309 1395* 1 189 a 462 | 387 
Mar. : 320 1318 1 150 on 461 | 391 
April 36 311 1141 1 130 _ 462 410 
May 375 311 1101 1 086 see ibe 415 
June 3 317 1142 1 007 ne a 437 
July jas ea 1148 1016 | oe 

Aug. eee ove 1 122 1090 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 

1 Aug. * June-Aug. * Jan. « New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by LL.O. bo 
old series. 5 Mar.-Dec. * Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947. 7 July : index of the free market retail prices of ; 
foodstufis, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of £1.25-50. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 

Asta (concl.) Europe 

Country Philip- 

pines 

Town or no. Manila Bangkok || Vienna 62 Prague 200 32 Paris 


of localities 
iginal base Mar. 1936- July 
as = 1941 1938 1938 1938 1914 


(=100) 
Cost of living 








Thailand|| Austria '| Belgium * b meee - Denmark | Finland France 









































Composition 
of the index | rae | aac 











° 100 
100° 104 
105 






































100 
108 
129 
149 
174 
224 
275 
377 
645 


1 043 
1 662 





1716 
399 ° 1 842 
387 1 904 
° 386 1 873 
Dec. 387 1 924 


: Jan. 384 oe 1 932 
Feb. 376 375 ie 956 1 846 
Mar. 376 366 ude ° 937 1759 
April 389 362 owe 934 1738 
May 394 359 oes 920 17265 

June 481° 364 ° 927 17165 

July ee eee 361 ese 1 008 1704 

Aug. dine ose 361 oes ° 994 1744 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


. * Weighted PS pte index based on schilling prices in March 1938. * Retail price index. * March. 
Jam-Apr. * Retail price index, 1936-1938 = 100. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base : 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Country 
Germany Hungary Iceland 





Town or no. : French rane 
of localities ||2izonal area| zone Budapest | Reykjavik 





Original base Jan.-Mar. 
1938 Aug. 1939 1939 


(=100) 























living 





Composition 
of the index died 


1937 
1938 
1939 








1948 


1948: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 








3 586 
5 834 
6 088 


1948: Aug. 6 004 
Sept. 147 6 162 

155 6 041 
162 6 081 
168 140 6 149 


169 141 ‘ 6 221 
173 142 6 164 
174 143 6 194 


170 143 6 302 
165 ove 6 297 


164 eee 6 192 
167 eee on 5 944 
eee 359 on 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


2 Cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. *Endof Aug. *Jan.-Mar. ‘Oct. ‘* Average calculated for 
a period of less than one year. * From Aug. 1947: interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.0. to 


old series. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Country 
—_— Netherlands Norway Poland | Portugal) Spain Sweden 


—_ ot -s —, 6 31 Warsaw | Lisbon} 50 60 


Original base 9 Dec. 1938- July 1936- July 
"t'100) 1914 | 5 june 1999 1938 1937 | June 1999 | 1936 


Cost of living 



































Composition 
of dn index | oe, 6 





1937 100 
1938 103 
1939 102 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 











100 
103 
106 
119 
137 
149 
149 
° 147 
10 946* 146 
12 667 148 
15 864 156 
16 584 ose 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 








16 790 168 
17 190 215 171 
15 700 217 170 
15 780 220 170 
15 960 218 169 


a 16 540 219 168 
Feb. ‘ 16 730 213 168 
Mar. Re 16 840 214 168 
April ne 214 169 
May bei 217 168 
June oe os ioe 214 168 
July 4 a : peti 213 a 169 
Aug. Foss 165 a 215 i 165 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food ; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


oh Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. *Sept.and Dec. ‘ New 
‘eres with base Jan. 1948=100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (conel.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 











Country Switzer- United Australia a 
Kingdom - 


land Turkey Fiji Hawaii Zealand 








Town or no. + 
of localities 34 Istanbul | 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 


“a 1938 | July 1914 Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 


























Cost of t 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 








1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 
1948 


1948: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 








Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 














1948: Aug. 
Sept. ‘ 151 
Oct. 156 
Nov. 157 
Dec. 156 


Jan. 148 
Feb. 177 443 147 
Mar. 176 447 143 
April 176 450 140 
May 175 465 139 
June 176 476 142 
July 176 471 ae 146 
Aug. 176 eck 164 , 147 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

2 Aug. *Mar. * New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by L.L.O. to 
old retail price series. ‘ Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947=100. * Quarterly average. ‘ Including 
heating. * Average of 8 months. 











Retail Prices in Certain Countries 


in October 1948 


In 1948 the International Labour Office undertook a further 
enquiry into retail prices of certain articles of ordinary consumption 
(foodstuffs, fuel, etc.).1 The results are given in the following table 
for October 1948 for 71 countries. Twenty-one have been added 
to the list covered in the preceding enquiry, including eight African, 
four American, seven Asian and two European countries. 

The data have been collected by the competent national or 
municipal statistical services, and in the majority of cases have 
been communicated by them directly to the Office ; in other cases, 
they have been taken by the Office from official publications. 

The articles whose prices are recorded, it should be noted, may 
not always be of the same quality in different countries or even in 
different towns in the same country. Furthermore, as a result 
of the war and of emergency conditions, various articles are still 
rationed in some countries, and supplies may not always be available 
in the desired quantities at the ration prices. The prices themselves 
may be officially regulated, and in some cases unofficial prices may 
exist in addition to the official prices. For these countries, therefore, 
the prices must be considered as subject to special reservations. 

As a rule prices are given for the capital or the most important 
town in each country. Where they are furnished for a number 
of towns in a country, averages are presented. These are unweighted 
arithmetic averages, computed in most cases by the Office. 





? The results of the enquiry in the three preceding years have been published 
as follows : for 1945, in International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, January- 
February 1947, pp. 188-195: “ Retail Prices in Certain Countries in October 
1945” ; for 1946 and 1947, in INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice: Year Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1947-48 (Geneva, 1949), pp. 216-227, table XX: “ Average 
Retail Prices : A. October 1946 ; B. October 1947 ”. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTI9 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1948 





AFRICA 





. French 
: Belgian Mada- 

Al . Egypt Equatorial Keny sade 
geria Congo gyP Africa? enya gascar™ 





Leopold- Cairo Brazza- Dakar 


Algiers ville ville Nairobi 





Francs Francs Piastres Francs Francs |Shillings 
. Wheat 
38.33 11.75 ‘ 21.00 18.00 0.92 . . Other 
A ‘ ° 0.88 ‘ . Flour 
12.06 . . . 0.73 - . Oatme 
13.39 . . . 2.09 7 . Rice 
7.21 . . . . 0.73 y . Macar 
. 37.01 . ° e ° 2.43 ‘. 
me ° Beef 
581.00 37.50 , 140.00 4 : 
: 4 | 130.00 4.19 2! » Pork 
392.00 40.33 “4-25. : 2:87 
ef 3.31 . Mutto: 
\ 360.00 : a 
3.20 ' . Veal 
. x ls e ° 2.42 ‘ . Ham 
130.94 * ‘ . 6.06 , . Bacon 
55.00 60.0 ‘ ; 5.07 ‘ . Fresh 


255.00 44.42 ‘8-17. . : 2.09 * Smoke 
A , : > 3.31 


. Wheat bread 

. Other bread 

. Flour (wheat) 

. Oatmeal or rolled oats 
. Rice 

. Macaroni 


sess of 


ist quality 
- Beef { ra quality 
ist quality 
2nd quality 
ist quality 
. Mutton 2nd quality 

ist quality 
- Veal 2nd quality 


8. Pork 


. Ham 

. Bacon 

. Fresh fish 

. Smoked fish 


sssssus 8s 33888 


. Margarine ‘ . 
. Lard 26.00 . m 3.64 
. Peanut oil 161.00 28.29 . 72.50 ‘. 

° ° 0.62 
220.00 4.96 
4.52 


7.50 0.23 
216.00 


. Milk (unskimmed) . 12.90 
. Butter (table) ° 600.00 87.45 
. Cheese (ordinary quality)| ” ° 92.50 
. Eggs (fresh) 1 16.00 2.50 


i) 


. Peas (dried) ° 

. Beans (white/red haricot) 
. Potatoes 

. Cabbage (green or red) 

. Onions 

. Apples (home produce) 

. Oranges 

. Prunes (dried) 


191.00 . 
23.00 5.00 


NOP SL Sa 


Sine Lege 


FOO w=a10 


31.00 


10.14 


> bo me 


seeees of 
= 


2.00 : 
; 25.6-32.0 
6.50 5.6 44.00% | 50.00* 55.00 


26.60 45.0-49.5 40.00 * 87.00 Y 60.00 
. 64.0 . . . 


. Sugar (white, granulated) 

. Coffee, roast (ord. quality) 
Tea 

. Cocoa ‘ ° 

. Salt (cooking) “5 ° 3.00 

. Beer (ordinary quality) | Litre ° 7.75 


ss3ss 





> 
> 
° 


4.50 15.00 
20.61 ; 115.38 


- 2. 


50.00 ° 2. 175.00 | 
. 570.00 * ‘ . 
20.00 25.51 ° 6.24 


a 


. Firewood 100 kg. ° 20.00 
. Coal (household) reg 1 700.00 * . 

Electricity (light) Kwh. 20.16 5.85 
. Gas (cooking) 100cu.m.|| 1700.00 5 


. Soap 100gr. 12.00 * 0.26 § 
. Cigarettes 20 ‘ 6.30 


> 
er) 
owocoo o@ 


— 
rH 
rs 
um 

o 


0.90 





3.02 § 3.00 0.14 ° 


<6 
ow 





























* Factors used for conversion into metric units: 1 Ib. = 0.4536 kg. ; 1 Spanish lb. = 0.46 kg. ; 1 imp. oy 7 
1.1365 1. ; 1 U.S. quart = 0.94641. ; 11. of oil = 0.9 kg. ; 1 apple or 1 orange = 0.125 kg. ; 1 cu. m. of wood = 400 kg; 


1 cord of wood = 128 cu. ft. = 1.450 kg.; 1 kati = 2.9394 kg. 


2Green. *Charcoal. *72 percent. fat. Cooked. * Laundry soap. ‘Lump sugar. ” Nov. prices. 
sugar. * Poor quality. * Sept. prices. 
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VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FooD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1948 (cont. ) 





Arrica (concel.) AMERICA 





Union of 


Southern a2 3 ' New- 
Mada- Article Morocco * Rhodesia Sudan Tunisia —_ Canada foundland 


gascar" 





Khar- Tunis 2 towns *|| Whole St. 


6 
Casablanca | 5 towns Sous country | John’s 








Francs Pence Piastres Francs Pence Cents Cents 


31.70 13.2 5.2 32.00 7.3 20.9 26.5 
° ° . , 35.3 
13.7 22.0 
2 21.2 28.7 
18.7 *° 45.4 44.1 
° . 55.1 


. Wheat bread 
2. Other bread 
. Flour (wheat) 
. Oatmeal or rolled oats 
. Rice f 
. Macaroni 


14.6 
15.4 
29.8 


4 


HN, He 
io & 


a 
O22 SSeS Sabrae © 


370.00 31.2-58.0)} 159.4 198.4 
13.0-23.7|| 105.6 176.4 


260.00 147.0 165.3 
; \32.3-46. 112.7 | 132.3 
5 ; 

5 


425.00 33.1-44.1 
26.5-33.1 
52.9 
35.3 


66.1 


ist quality 
{ 2nd quality 
ist quality 
- Pork { 2nd quality 
ist quality 
. Mutton { ona quality 
ist quality 
. Veal 2nd quality 
. Ham 
. Bacon ° 
. Fresh fish 92.00 
. Smoked fish > 


. Beef " 
360.00 


= bo 


+ PS SPSS. POUSEm A 


30.9-35. 143.3 
21.5—23. ° 121.3 
. 110.2 176.4 

; ° 154.3 
108.2» ; 194.0 
71.5 164.0 187.4 
17.3 . 35.3 
° ° 52.9 


290.00 
. 26.5 


79.4 
68.3 


we 


yw 


441 


noe 


. Margarine 
Lard 


’ Peanut oil 189.00 


115.00 * 


. Milk (unskimmed) 

. Butter (table) 

. Cheese (ordinary quality) 
. Eggs (fresh) 


550.00 
500.00 
11.09 


572.00 
10.00 


or 
> & 60 

tnt 
> i 


Peas (dried) 

Beans (white/red haricot) 
Potatoes 

Cabbage (green or red) 
Onions 

Apples (home produce) 
Oranges 

Prunes (dried) 


ww 


186.00 
16.50 


130.00 
25.00 


——s 


to 
wee 


presse of mags 


SOP POA 


wet 
> 


60.00 
290.00 
600.00 


16.00 


- FS’ SSeS Pps 
-S BRON © 


so 
ao 


74.50 * 
208.00 
317.70 * 


Sugar (white, granulated) 
re roast (ord. quality) 
ea 


SAW ARP OMWIRM wHOHR® 


soe 
= 
no 
hoe 
b ab 3 4 
ot at we 
woow 


Cocoa 
Salt (cooking) 
Beer (ordinary quality) 


bo URS Barak ro 


ssss3s 


i 
a 


67. 


R 
3 
_ 


Firewood , 
Coal (household) 1 100.00 * 
Electricity (light) 8.85 
Gas (cooking) ‘ 


“Ito 
/ PPP CAF Sww 


1 600.00 ¢ : 211.6 
17.50 r ‘ 125.0 
; i ‘ 529.7 


Ce SCUbEHKD BDBOSHOBROD SBN 


FSS SSS KFSRSS BREN ems 


Soap 11.245 , ’ 7.00 * 


Cigarettes 24.0-27.0 






































"For the conversion factors into metric units, see preceding page. 


_ ‘Sept. prices. * Lump sugar. * Green tea. * Charcoal. * 72 per cent. fat. * Bulawayo, Gwelo, Que Que, Salisbury, 
“mitali. " Olive oil, second quality. * 60 per cent. fat. * Capetown, Witwatersrand. ** Witwatersrand only. ** Cooked. 
Dried. Laundry soap. *™ United States anthracite ; Ontario and Quebec prices. ** Charge for first 15 kwh. 
Minimum charge per month: 350. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTyy 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1948 (cont.) 


America (cont.) 





- . _ P British 
Article United States Bolivia Brazil Guiana 





Rio de . 
New York | Chicago |iggays| ay | Je- | SRta) Score 
neiro 
Cents Cents Boli- Cruzeiros Cents 
vianos 
. Wheat bread , 32.4 28.2 1.18 | 6.00 | 6.00 
. Other bread . ' . " . . . 2 1. Whea 
. Flour (wheat) . 20.3 11.95] . ‘ 5.4 | 11MM 9 Other 
. Oatmeal or rolled oats 30. 29.1 ; ; ‘ ° ‘ WE 3. Flour 
. Rice 43.0 16.30 | 5.80 | 5.00 — 4, Oatm 
- Macaroni ; 27.00 . ° 2 5. Rice 
} 6, Macai 








Beef ist quality J 174.2 21.00 - 6.50 

—o 2nd quality 3. 152.1 17.00 ° ° 
ist quality : 182.1 

- Pork 2nd quality , ; \ 36.00 

ist quality . 149.9 

2nd quality , 40.00) ° ; 

Veal 1st quality y 217.8 21.00} . ¥ jae 9. Mutte 

. 2nd quality . ® 17.00 , ° ; 

- Ham 30. 150.8 78.00 

. Bacon J 173.7 60.00 

. Fresh fish % m 20.00 

. Smoked fish ‘ 


1. Beef 


k 
. Mutton 8. Por' 





. Margarine 89.7 88.4 J ‘ . e 
Lard 67.2 61.9 55.8 60.87 P A 114.6* 
. Peanut oil : é é 110.00° ; 


. Milk (unskimmed) 27.0 7.50 F 14.1 
. Butter (table) . 176.4 165.6 136.00 }. 194.0 
. Cheese (ordinary quality)| ” 162.3 148.1 78.25 . 141.1 
. Eggs (fresh) 1 Se 6.5 ‘ . 6.0 


. Peas (dried) b 50.0 39.5 . . 33.1 
. Beans (white/red haricot) q ; . . ‘ 

. Potatoes 10.8 12.3 > J J 17.6 
. Cabbage (green or red) 13.0 11.2 d d ‘ ‘ 24.3 
. Onions 13.4 13.2 . J e . 24.3 
. Apples (home produce) 25.8 25.1 . , AEE 2%. Onion 
. Oranges 40.8 38.4 . ° ‘ 28.0 “BP 27. Apple 
. Prunes (dried) 48.7 47.2 ¥ ‘ 123.5 ° 28. Orang 





. Sugar (white, granulated) 20.3 20.7 d . . 15.4 

. Coffee, roast (ord. quality) 113.5 112.0 J ° é 66.1 
Tea . a J ‘. 317.5 

. Cocoa 

. Salt (cooking) 

. Beer (ordinary quality) | Litre 


. Firewood 100 kg, 
. Coal (household) ” 
. Electricity (light) Kwh. 

. Gas (cooking) 100cu.m J 


155.9-162.7") 181.2-205.7? 


%. Gas (¢ 


. Soap 100gr. . , . ° ° . 
. Cigarettes 20 20.1 * 20.8 * 18.8 ¢ , ; . / 40. Soap 














4M. Cigare 























* For the conversion factors into metric units, see p. 436. 
* For th 

1 Bituminous coal ; low volatile. * Sept. price. * Baltimore, Boston, Denver, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Ph 
delphia, St. Louis, San Francisco. * Average for fewer towns than indicated in the heading. * Olive oil. * Local p 


substitute. ’ Price per kg. for first 25 kg. ; price per additional kg. : 2.83. * Local product. * Charcoal. Cocoa beat 
Artagena, 


dicated in 
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ERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1948 (cont. ) 





America (cont.) 





British West Indies . Chile ! Colombia 





&t. a | 
Jamaica Trinidad 
Vincent Sant- a3 
Barbados —— 7 Port iago Bogota | 11 towns 
town j|town! of Spain 


Cents Pence | Cents Cents Pesos Pesos Pesos 











. Wheat bread 31.4 22.3 35.3 J of 1.59 ** 
. Other bread ° ° ° ° | a 
. Flour (wheat) 15.4 13.2 23.1 0 . 0.91 
. Oatmeal or rolled oats 28.7 17.6-19.8) . j ‘ . 
. Rice ° 22.0 15.4 .66 0.69 

. Macaroni 57.3 55.1 : d 1.67" 


52.9 . . 1.46 
79.4 ‘5 | 39.7 ‘6 : 1.208 
. 44.1 . 2.129 
92.6 39.7 y 6 1.98 "9 
Py 2 as 
me 48.5 1.49 


\ 
- . 
\ 2nd quality 88.2 . ry } 105.8" 
. Ham 238.1 | 187.4-231.5 ; . 
. Bacon 216.1 229.3 ° 2.82 ** 
. Fresh fish 28.7 | 52.9-61.7 . 
. Smoked fish 39. d 52.9 51.8 


ist quality 
{ 2nd p ae 
jist quality 
» Pork \ 2nd qoaiey 
ist quality 

. Mutton { ona quality 
Veal jist quality 


. Beef 





. Margarine . ‘ 108.0 
s. Lard 101.4-145.5 . 78.3 


. Peanut oil 


. Milk (unskimmed) 17.6 12. . 24.6 
. Butter (table) Kg. 185.2 J 5 156.5 
. Cheese (ordinary quality) 156.5 J 3. 101.4 
. Eggs (fresh) 1 7.0 0 d 7.0 


24.2 ° ‘ 15.4-26.5 ° . 0.81" 
° ° 0.85-0.89 ™* 
0.28-0.35 ™* 
0.18" 


. Peas (dried) 

. Beans (white/red haricot) 
. Potatoes 

Cabbage (green or red) 
Onions 

Apples (home produce) 
Oranges 

Prunes (dried) 


20.9 
66.1 
33.1 





Pic 
* Ret 
econ 


27.6 
88.2*80.0—-120.0* 
24.0 | 16.0-32.0 
79.4 


40.0 
55.1 


s3sss33 3h 
*R 


22.0 
158.7 
286.6 
35.3* 

44 
63.4 


Sugar (white, granulated) ‘ 
Coffee, roast (ord. quality) 105.8 
Tea 196.2 
Cocoa 66.1 
Salt (cooking) 44 


Beer (ordinary quality) | Litre 63.4 


sssess 
nee 
-ofre 
os 


Sees F238S=6 
woknm Bebb oa SS 


48.6" 
350.0 
24.0 


— 
se = 
_ 


Firewood 100 kg 220.0 
Coal (household) ” . 
Electricity (light) Kwh. 20.0 
. Gas (cooking) 100cu.m.|| 1 059.4 5 


225 FFSSHSS SRNSRSSE 


of 
ae) 
ere 


s 


. Soap 100gr, 5.0* 3.9” 
20 


M1. Cigarettes 22.0 | 16.0-24.0| 24.0 






































“For the conversion factors into metric units, see p. 436. 


"Local product. * Including bottle. * Charge for first 10 kwh. ‘ Price per 100 cu. m. for first 140 cu. m. * Imported. 
‘oeoa beans. * Laundry soap. * Whole wheat. * Charcoal. * Soya bean oil. ™ Barranquilla, Bucaramanga, Cali, 
“artagena, Ibagué, Manizales, Medellin, Neiva, Pasto, Popoyan, Santa Marta. ** Average for fewer towns than 
ndicated in the heading. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTI) 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1948 (cont.) 





AMERICA (cont.) 





Dominican Guate- : Para- | 
Article Republic Ecuador | ‘nala Mexico Panama guay | 





Guate- 
Quito mala 

City 

Cents Quet- Pesos Centésimos| Gua- 

zales ranies | . Whe 
. Wheat bread > 26 . : 1.48 35.3 : | 2 | 2 Othe: 
. Other bread . . ° . . ; | 3. Flour 
. Flour (wheat) 35 J 0.26" | 0.84-0.94 30.4 0.80 | 4, . Oatm 
. Oatmeal or rolled oats ’ J : . 54.2 0.90 | . . Rice 
. Rice : 35 : 0.26 | 0.99-1.33 33.1 5. Maca 
. Macaroni , ; a ‘ ‘ 38.8 


Mexico Panama | Asun- | 
City City cién 


Ciudad 
Trujillo 














Beef fist quality | ° 71 . 0.43 | 3.96-6.25 | 88.2-145.9| 0.46 | 3, . Beef 
Baas \ 2nd quality ‘ Y 49 y 0.35 | 1.98-3.05 | 18.3-84.4 | 0.44 Peck 
ist quality At 0.87 137.8—-143.3 , 
- Pork { 2nd quality ‘26 0.65 |}4.99-7.88 33.1-101.4 
ist quality : , P 
2nd quality 


. Mutt 





. Mutton |J3:89-5.38 


. Veal 


fist quality | : ; ‘ ; | 


- Veal \ 2nd quality | , ‘ . ° . ‘ ; . Ham 
. Ham 2.70 a 4 | 14.38 277.1 ‘ | 12. Baco. 
. Bacon ’ é . " ‘ , : 3. Fresh 
3. Fresh fish | 0.72 “ 4.63 39.9-77.2 ‘ | 14. Smok 
. Smoked fish : . é ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ ; ; 
5. Marg 
. Margarine > ° “ ° A ‘ | 16. Lard 
. Lard ‘ \. « 4.12-5.39 119.3 | :. 7. Pean' 
. Peanut oil J d r 3.69 ‘ 
*. Milk 


0.71 33.0 : | 19. Butte 
10.47 263.2 . . Chee: 

4.04-5.77 123.9 . 21. Eggs 
0.36 7.3 } 


. Milk (unskimmed) 

. Butter (table) 

. Cheese (ordinary quality) 
. Eggs (fresh) 


Sw ame 
ashe 


. Peas 

, y 23. Bean 
‘ 55.1 4 } 2 24. Pota' 
0.31-0.57 26.2 ‘ . 25. Cabb 
‘ 33.5 . | 26. Onio: 
0.40 33.1 27. Appl 
1.81 r 28. Oran 
0.53—0.96 40.0 29. Prun 
7 82.7 





. Peas (dried) 

. Beans (white/red haricot) 
. Potatoes 

. Cabbage (green or red) 

. Onions 

. Apples (home produce) 

. Oranges 

. Prunes (dried) | 


Nore w 
ee Bo) 





eeeos ore 


o © 
‘ie SS 
eo 6 


Seyi 


. Suga 
. Coffe 
2. Tea 
. Coco: 
. Salt | 
. Beer 


. Sugar (white, granulated)! . ‘ . \ 0.75-0.81 33.1 
. Coffee, roast(ord. quality); ” ¥ 88 g 5.13 

Tea 7 ‘ F is R 
. Cocoa : . . y . 
. Salt (cooking) ts . 8 . i 0.33 
. Beer (ordinary quality) | Litre \ 63 d . 0.77 


” 


=onSes 
Sessese 


36. Firev 
. Firewood 100kg. ‘ 80 J ‘ 13.00 . j 00 | . Coal 
. Coal (household) 7 . 240 \ , 17.00 * ‘ . . Elect 
. Electricity (light) Kwh. P ; . 9%. Gas ( 
. Gas (cooking) 100cu.m. 





. Soap 
. Soap 100gr. ‘ . d - 0.21 + . |} 0. . Cigar 
. Cigarettes 20 ‘ J ;. : } p 





























* For the conversion factors into metric units, see p. 436. 


1 Laundry soap. * Local product. * Imported. ‘ Charcoal. * Charge for first 3 kwh. 
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\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1948 (cont. ) 





Article 


| 


AMERICA (concl.) 





Puerto 
Rico 


Uru- 
guay 


Vene- 
zuela 





Whole 
country 


Monte- 
video 


Cara- 
cas 


Hong 
Kong 


India 





| 
Bombay | Calcutta 


Delhi 





. Wheat bread 

. Other bread 

. Flour (wheat) 

. Oatmeal or rolled oats 
. Rice 

5. Macaroni 


jist quality 
\ 2nd quality 
jist quality 
\ 2nd quality 
jist quality 

2nd quality 
jist quality 
\ 2nd quality 


. Beef 
. Pork 
. Mutton 


. Veal 


. Ham 
2. Bacon 
3. Fresh fish 
. Smoked fish 


5. Margarine 
Lard 
7. Peanut oil 


*. Milk (unskimmed) 
19. Butter (table) 

. Cheese (ordinary quality) 
21. Eggs (fresh) 


22. Peas (dried) 
23. Beans (white/ red haricot) 
. Potatoes 

25. Cabbage (green or red) 
| 26. Onions 

27. Apples (home produce) 

8. Oranges 

29. Prunes (dried) 


30. Sugar (white, granulated) 
. Coffee, roast (ord. quality) 
2. Tea 
. Cocoa 
. Salt (cooking) 
. Beer (ordinary quality) 


36. Firewood 
. Coal (household) 
. Electricity (light) 
. Gas (cooking) 


. Soap 
. Cigarettes 





| 


| 

| Litre 

Kg. 
1 


” 


Litre 
100 kg, 


Kwh. 
100cu.m.) 





100gr, 
20 











Cents 
28.7 
17.6 
28.7 

127.9 

35.3-66.1 
\ 105.8 


143.2 
66.1 
50.7 


61.7 


' 





Pesos 
0.28 
0.22 
0.31 
0.38 


Lae 
; 0.38 


0.34 
0.53% 


0.06 








Boli- 
vares 
2.00 
0.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.20 
1.50 


4.64 


33 


22Snz wise 
wasas Sous 


Oe Teo PY 
Sessss Szz 


ty 
Se: 
wo’ 
os 


2° 
o bo 
wal 














Dollars 
1.16 
0.86 
0.89 
1.98 
4.03 
4.65 
3.30 * 
2.31° 
5.07 § 
2.20 * 
5.29 * 
5.62 * 

1.39-1.74 


—- 
SEAS Wie 


‘ DRRoS Dewars: 
Shue sS See 3 


11.99 
39.68 

0.38 
49.44 


0.50-0.80 





| 
| 





Rs.-as,-ps.| Rs.-as,-ps. 


0-8-3 


| 
| 


| 0-12-10 





"For the conversion factors into metric units, see p. 436. 


' Laundry soap. 


"Baflalo milk. *® Soft coal. 


i-0-11’ 


0-7-2 


= 
ewe i 
- 
= 
| 


| Rs.-as.-ps. 








0-10-8 





| 
| 


| 


0-2-0 


| 11-15-8 | 


4-11-0 * 





0-1-1 


11-7-4 
20-13-4 * 
0-3-0 





* Local product. * Rationed ; above ration : 0.88. * March 1949. * Controlled price. * Charcoal. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTI9 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1948 ( cont.) 





Asia (cont.) 





_— Indonesia * Iran * Japan * 





Whole 


Saigon | Batavia | Makassar; Teheran Tokyo country 





Dollars Guilders Rials Yen Yen 


24.39 25.30 


ES 


. Wheat bread 5.40*| 1.47 


. Other bread 

. Flour (wheat) 
. Oatmeal or rolled oats i | 4.48 

. Rice 2.70—3.00 0.64—0.95 
. Macaroni 8.40 10.62 


18.10"; 5.48 
14.50 5.39 
35.00 7.43 
22.50 6.29 


6.90"| 2.67 28.91 27.82 


4) 


137.95 94.47 
° . 6. Macar 


RA Ko pAy 
SS SSS 


ne we 


\ 466.45 432.01 | 275 2518s Boot 
} 557.50 516.91 | 3808s Pork 


. Beef 
. Pork 


ist quality 
2nd quality 
jist quality 
\ 2nd quality 
ist quality 
- Mutton { ond quality 
ist quality 
. Veal { and quality ° 
. Ham 22.50 
. Bacon 


. Fresh fish 19.60 | 3.75 r 00 44.24-148.45/46.89-153.26 

: Smoked fish 15.60 |3.58-3.90 : ; 

3.46 : 747.40 275.40 . | 2.698 15. Marge 
; 1.83 


. . ‘ : 16. Lard 
584.82 564.63 | 310%) . 17, Peanu 


— 
> 
S 
€ 


300 9, Mutto 


350 
300 10. Veal 


496.09 499.56 1625 | [tl Ham 


by 6 to 
er. 
sss 


y 
3 


sssssssusu88 


14. Smok: 


. Margarine ‘ 
Lard 15.00 


: Peanut oil 21.00 


~~ 
~ 
a 

a 


72.30 62.70 | 70 |0.65 Im 18. Milk { 
1111.40 | 1088.40 204 19. Butte: 
, 325 | 2.45% 20, Chees 
23.53 21.24 10 | 0.16 I 21. Eggs 


. Milk (unskimmed) . 
. Butter (table) . 55.56 
. Cheese (ordinary quality)| ” ‘ 
. Eggs (fresh) 1.20 


~ 
to 
adh id 


38Ssee ESS8 


ens 
$32 





. Peas (dried) 

. Beans (white/red haricot) 
. Potatoes 

. Cabbage (green or red) 

. Onions 

. Apples (home produce) 

. Oranges 

. Prunes (dried) 


149.30 96.05 ** | 50 | 0.51 
. 90 


s 





12.30" 8.22" | 33 |043 
17.52 14.41 35 | 1.02 
19.49 18.21 25 | 0.71 
81.60 70.49 60-125) . 
72.76 63.87 25-30) 0.93 


30.00 | 


| 


—_— ee 
io ioe 
SBS 


co 
Ss : 
ss 


sssse3 3h 





6.25 2.08 a d 56.07 44.80 112 


10.68? *.3.51-4.25 . J . R 300 
49.78 4.60 ! 295.14 246.76 


. Sugar (white, granulated) 
. Coffee, roast (ord. quality) 
ea 


. Cocoa “a . | x é J . ; 
. Salt (cooking) - 1.80 | . 6 J 17.30 16.90 
. Beer (ordinary quality) Litre 2.40 . ‘ ; 221.48 194.76 


. Firewood 100kg . ‘ . . 770.56 522.79 | 900 | 
. Coal (household) _ . . c 3200 

. Electricity (light) Kwh. 1.27 " _ . 2.70 2.78 
. Gas (cooking) 100cu.m | > ‘ ‘ 517.00 519.00 


. Soap 


100gr, \ x ‘ t 55.03 48.24 
. Cigarettes 20 


1.50? d 54.52 42.18 
































* For the conversion factors into metric units, see p. 436. 


1 Controlled price. * Green coffee. *Charcoal. ‘ Laundry soap. * Free market prices. * Coconut oil. ’ Lod 
product. * Market prices. * Arithmetic averages of ration and non-ration prices, weighted by the respective qua 
tities purchased by consumers. * Soya beans ; peanuts : 253.28. ™ Irish potatoes. '* Soya beans ; peanuts : 108. 
18 Olive oil. '* Alor Star, Ipoh, Johore Bahru, Kota Bahru, Kuala Lipis, Kuala Lumpur, Kuala Trengganu, Kuantat 


Malacca, Muar, Penang, Seremban, Sitiawan. ** Kuala Lumpur only. ** Imported. 
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VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1948 (cont. ) 














Asia (concl.) EuRoPE 
on . Czecho- 
: Philip- | Thai- . _ | Den- 
Pakistan | pines land Austria oy: pater t 
Karachi| Lahore| Manila J Vienna sonnet — 
as-| Dol- Rs.- Rs.- Pesos Bahts || Schil- Kroner 
os | ree as.-ps. | as.-ps. lings 


5 


1. Wheat bread 
2. Other bread 
. Flour (wheat) 


. Oatmeal or rolled oats 


. Rice ; 
. Macaroni 


. Beef 
. Pork 
. Mutton 


. Veal 


. Ham 
. Bacon 


ist quality 
2nd quality 
ist quality 
2nd quality 
ist quality 
2nd quality 
ist quality 
2nd quality 


seas of 


1-1-8 
0-5-8 
0-5-8 





0-5—11 


0.86 


| 

10.00 

5.12* 
1.31 

15.00 * 
6.96 

5.71 


7.50 
5.50 


2.20 
1.16 
1.60 


2.80 
3.39 


12.00 
10.00 
17.60 


12.00 
8.50 


19.00 
12.00 


8.00 


1.23 
0.30 * 
0.70 
0.80 


. Fresh fish 15.90 


. Smoked fish 


sesssses sees 338 


. Margarine 
. Lard 


BES 


Sess sss 


. Peanut oil 


. Milk (unskimmed) 

. Butter (table) 

. Cheese (ordinary quality) 
. Eggs (fresh) 


‘al 
® 


5-8-2 
0-2-0 


om 
mens wa Se 


' S88 





. Peas (dried) 

. Beans (white/red haricot) 
Potatoes 

Cabbage (green or red) 
Onions 

Apples (home produce) 
Oranges 

Prunes (dried) 


— = 


0-10-9 
, 7.00 
16.40 





i ie 





28.00 





15.40 
115.00 
196.00 
| 55.00%¢ 
5.40 
6.75 


1-0-6 | 1-1-2 | 
1-2-8 


6-1-0 


Sugar (white, granulated) 


Coffee, roast (ord. quality) 6.48 
Tea 


16.81 
9.50 
0.25 
0.53" 


SSF we 
ssseese 


6-2-6 | 


= 
on 


Cocoa 
Salt (cooking) o! 


0-3-3 
Beer (ordinary quality) | Litre ‘ 


0-3-3 


(139.00 | 21.00 


Firewood 
Coal (household) 
Electricity (light) 


100kg 
Kwh. 


4-7-8 
13-3-8 


—15-3 


te 


65.10 


14.01 
0.31 





Sees 


0-4-5 
y 3.00 | 30.00 


wa 
mS FOSR we 


on 


Gas (cooking) 


Soap 100gr,) 
Cigarettes 20 


100cu.m, 








| 
| 3.90 
| 
| 


4.10*| 0.65 


0-2-7} 
20.00 | 2.40 


0-5-0 


SS S258 KSSRSS BENEREEE 


0.20 * 0.46* 
. 2.00 


ow 




















| 

| 

—) 
0-3-4" | 





*For the conversion factors into metric units, see p. 436. 


‘Laundry soap. * Imported. * Rye. * Antwerp, Brussels, Liége. * Cooked. * Weighted averages. ” Bratislava, 
mo, Prague. * For children and sick persons only. * Sausage ; ham, for sick persons only : 86.00. * For children 
only. ™ Non-alcoholic. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTI9 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1948 (cont.) 





Article 


Europe (cont.) 





France 


Germany 


Hungary 


Ice- 
land 


Ireland 





Paris 


French 
Zone 


Budapest 


Reyk- 
javik 


3 towns * 





39. 


40. 
41. 





. Beef 
. Pork 
. Mutton 


. Veal 


. Wheat bread 

. Other bread 

. Flour (wheat) 

. Oatmeal or rolled oats 
. Rice 

. Macaroni 


jist quality 
\ 2nd quality 


ist quality 
2nd quality 
ist quality 
2nd quality 
ist quality 
2nd quality 
Ham 


. Bacon 
. Fresh fish 
. Smoked fish 


. Margarine 
rd 


La 


. Peanut oil 


. Milk (unskimmed) 

. Butter (table) 

. Cheese (ordinary quality) 
. Eggs (fresh) 


. Peas (dried) 

. Beans (white/red haricot) 
. Potatoes 

. Cabbage (green or red) 

. Onions 

. Apples (home produce) 

. Oranges 

. Prunes (dried) 


. Sugar (white, granulated) 
. Coffee, roast (ord. quality) 
ea 


. Cocoa 
. Salt (cooking) 
. Beer (ordinary quality) 


. Firewood 
. Coal (household) 
. Electricity (light) 


Gas (cooking) 


Soap 
Cigarettes 


Litre 
100kg. 


Kwh. 
100cu.m, 


100gr, 
20 











Francs 
35.00 


54.00 
174.00 
136.00 

90.00 


455.00 
217.00 
470.00 
347.00 
449.00 
296.00 
489.00 
310.00 
900.00 
507.00 
-00-110.00 
120.00 


126.00 
544.00 
108.00 


39.00 
612.50 
393.00 

27.50 


105.00 
178.00 
12.20 
14.00 
22.00 
76.00 
120.00 
250.00 


57.00 
278.00 

1 140.00 
161.00 
13.20 
19.50 


450.00 
794.00 
15.30 

1 065.00 


10.35? 
65.00 


Marks 


0.58 
0.42 





0.53 
0.68 


0.97 


3.00-3.40 


2.60-2.62 
2.40-2.42 
2.90-2.96 
2.40—2.46 


2.80-2.92 
0.80-1.00 
1.30 
2.44 
3.20-3.92 
0.32-0.36 
5.12 


2.16 
0.19 





0.28-0.30 
0.90 


| 12.00 
5.40-6.50 
0.08 
17.00—18.00 


0.80 ? 
| 2.00-2.50 


| 
| 
| 


4.60-4.72 | 
4.20-4.32 





Forints 


} 1.00 
2.60 


8.60 * 
9.60 * 


8.40 


17.80—-18.40 

14.00—15.20 
12.00 
8.60 


} 10.00 


28.00 
28.00 
10.00—15.00 


7.60 
19.85 
5.70 


1.60 
26.00—29.00 
12.00 
1.25-1.40 


3.40-4.80 
1.60-3.20 
0.48—0.53 
0.30—-1.06 


0.72 
1.26-3.05 
6.40 


7.60 * 
120.00 
200.00 
140.00 

1.70 

4.00 


32.00 
25.41 

0.50 
76.00 


17.00 * 





Kro- 
nur 
3.30 
1.73 
1.67 
2.03 


18.00 
12.00 
22.00 
10.30 

8.00 





Pence 
6.6 
5.3 

12.8 

26.5 * 

28.3 
36.8-62.2 
53.6-57.3 


44.1-63.9 


75.0 * 
45.9-77.8 
19.8-55.1 

52.9 * 


46.3 
30.9 


oa 


ow 
-RYSS BASH 


= Clad ad > bo 
= om 


_ 
o-~ 


w 
© 


SY FAAS POMS wD 
CU SESS ANP ChE SREdD SUEDE 


to 





340 
1143 
2730 
1 260 

20 

176 


930 
3500 
23 
1875 


41° 


140 





* For the conversion factors into metric units, see p. 436. 





732 
349-761 246-472 
287 296 


700 
581 
526° 


36’ 
140 


36° 
140 


172 per cent. fat. * 80 per cent. fat. * Free market prices. ‘Soft soap. * Cork, Dublin, Dundalk. * Average y 


fewer towns than indicated in the heading. *’ Creamery butter; farmer’s butter: 95.9. * Dublin only. 
"' Bologna, Florence, Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Turin. 


soap. 


1° Seed oil. 


* Laundn 





Ss sess 


. Beer 


Firev 
Coal 
Elect 
Gas | 


Soap 
. Cigar 
es 


* For t 


‘ Lump 
* laundry 
Oporto, Vi 
uy ured. 
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VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1948 (cont. ) 





—$—— 


Europe (cont.) 





Swit- 
zerland 


Nether- 


onde Norway | Poland Portugal Sweden 


Article Luxembourg 





Pas 6 
Oslo 3 towns’ Lisbon towns® | towns" towns** 
Francs Cents | Kroner | Zlotys Escu- | Escu- | Kronor | Francs 
dos dos 
° 3.40 3.30 1.17 0.47 
35.00 3.00 2.40") 0.62 
65.66 5.60 5.60"; 0.68 
° 6.00 6.20""| 0.80 
5.30 | 5.32 | . 
6.30 6.35") 1.05 


Luxembourg t =.. a 








. Wheat bread ‘ 6.75 ;} 27.8 
. Other bread ° | 30.3 
. Flour (wheat) P 6.75 42.0 
. Oatmeal or rolled oats . 58.1 
. Rice 3 17.00—18.00 | 100.0 
3. Macaroni 20.75 80.0 


eee 
B23 


po 
wom 


aAssssse Conn 


t fist quality 48.00 305.0 
. Bee \ 2nd quality ; 
ist quality J 255.0 
- Pork { Sea quality . 
jist quality ; 230.0 
. Mutton \ 2nd quality ' _ . 
ist quality le 185.0 25.00 | 22.27 
Veal . 
: 2nd quality - . : 18.00 | 12.67 | 
. Ham . J 305.0 : j ‘ 36.58 
. Bacon J 352.0 . ‘ 18.01 | 
. Fresh fish A ; : 11.92 
. Smoked fish é 


24.00 | 20.93 | 3.32 
16.00 | 12.63 | 2.51 
25.60 | 22.03 | 4.93 
16.00 | 14.72**| 3.88 
16.40 | 14.56"*| 6.96 
10.00 | 11.08%) 








$0 $0 mm Bo 
mort ow or 


bo & 
aL 


136.0 ° 27.55'*| 
190.0 | 375.66 . 21.27 
172.5 ° ° 


21.2 43.00 2.72 
356.0 5. 629.33 40.50 
230.0 . ° J 33.33 

15.5 . 21.33 1.01 


iJ 
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. Margarine 
. Lard 
. Peanut oil 


vo SER 
38 88: 


. Milk (unskimmed) 

. Butter (table) 

. Cheese (ordinary quality) 
. Eggs (fresh) 


: 
i 


a 
TH WH 


om 
ow 


s tists SSD PHO ew 
PF S2SSn AAS wSSEIwss 


50.0 a 82.00 
78.0 e . . 
10.2 . 11.63 1.35 
25. Cabbage (green or red) 18.0 0.75 

. Onions 20.0 

. Apples (home produce) 5.00 73.0 
28. Oranges 10.00 76.0 
Prunes (dried) 21.00—32.00 | 150.0 


22. Peas (dried) 
. Beans (white /red haricot) 
24. Potatoes 


HS SYS FRE HHEowe 
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oe 
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- 

to 
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> 
~1 
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. Sugar (white, granulated) 4 10.65? 58.0 6 179.33 
Coffee, roast (ord. quality); ” . J 256.0 J 1 353.33 
Tea “ . 600.0 J 4512.66 
Cocoa . i 3. 240.0 . ° 
. Salt (cooking) 3. 20.0 ; 11.60 
Beer (ordinary quality) . 61.1 ° . 











} 





Firewood . ; 662.0 42 . | 50.00 
. Coal (household) 6 613.3 : | $66.66 |160.00 
. Electricity (light) . 3. 22.6 ‘ . 2.50 
- Gas (cooking) ; 35. 1117.5 | 23.00 . (180.00 | 














Sic Open 
an Some 


Soap . | 11.1 * 0.69* | 51.40 
. Cigarettes | 20 75.0 | ; | . 


| ; | 


"For the conversion factors into metric units, see p. 436. 


SS SEHK REBBES : 














‘Lump sugar, * Laundry soap. * Amsterdam, Groningen, The Hague, Maastricht. ‘ Vegetable oil. * Bottled. 
piaundry soap : 0.33. ’ Katowice, Lodz, Warsaw. *40 per cent. pure. * Castelo Branco, Coimbra, Evora, Faro, 
Porto, Vila Real. 1 Average for fewer towns than indicated in the heading. *' Géteborg, Malmé, Stockholm. 

‘ured. ™ Olive oil. ™ Basle, Berne, Geneva, Ziirich. * Anthracite. * White, first quality. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTIy 
(FOOD, FUEL, ETC.) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1948 (concel.) 





Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 





’ United Fiji 
Trieste 4 Turkey Kingdom Islands 





Trieste 2 Whole 
City Istanbul | 2 towns* | 7 towns® territory 





Lire | Piastres | Piastres | Pence Pence 


. 32.40 5.7 ° 12.8 
. ° ° ° 12.8 
63.33 57.50 6.1 11.1 
. ° ° 38.0 
134.44 126.39 ° 15.6 
70.89 76.59 ° 49.1 


1. Wheat bread 

. Other bread 

. Flour (wheat) 

. Oatmeal or rolled oats 
. Rice 

. Macaroni 


4 


227.66 150.00 J 30.7 


ont Seay 198.33 130.00 


2nd quality 
ist quality 
2nd quality 
ist quality 
» Mutton 4 ond quality 

ist quality 
» Veal 2nd quality 


. Beef 
39.7 
35.3 48.0 


: : 39.7 * 
\238.89 \200.00 7 oa 


. Pork 


. Ham 

. Bacon 

. Fresh fish 

. Smoked fish 


sage. 
25.4 


ssssssss83s88 





. Margarine 
Lard 


Peanut oil 


60.00 
588.83 
231.11 

12.00 


Milk (unskimmed) 
. Butter (table) 
. Cheese (ordinary quality) 
. Eggs (fresh) 


tal 
® 
no 


- 


73.00 
73.33 
28.83 
27.87 
20.33 
96.11 
59.20 


Peas (dried) 
. Beans (white/red haricot) 
. Potatoes 
. Cabbage (green or red) 
. Onions 
. Apples (home produce) 
. Oranges 
. Prunes (dried) 


= 


& 
— 
SCAND IIH Wea 


sssssseh = 
“oe 


nee 


—s 


174.00 
600.00 * 
1400.00 


. Sugar (white, granulated) 

. Coffee, roast (ord. quality) 
Tea 

. Cocoa ‘ ° 
Salt (cooking) nig a 12.00 
Beer (ordinary quality) | Litre . 35.00 


. Firewood 100 kgj| 1 300 780.00 J ‘ r 118.0 
. Coal (household) - 3 800*)} 165.00 5 96.3-104.9 ; . 5 118.6 
. Electricity (light) Kwh. 20 17.00 x ; ‘ \d 

. Gas (cooking) 100cu.m|] 1745 90.00 . ‘ wo ‘ ; 317.8 


. Soap 100gr||} 474] 17.50 7 ae 
. Cigarettes 20 ; d 19.5 | 220 


98.1 
124.6 
79.4 
44 
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* For the conversion factors into metric units, see p. 436. 


1 Free market prices. * Olive oil. * Charcoal. * Laundry soap. * Not roasted. * Ankara, Izmir. ’ Ankara oni, 
* Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, London, Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. * Home killed. 
1 Cooking apples. ** Melbourne, Sydney. *™ Melbourne only. * First 20 kwh.: 6.5 per kwh. ; 


3.5 per kwh. ; additional kwh. : 1.5 per kwh. * First 6 per cent. of total consumption : 3 per kwh.; balance : 0.5 per k 
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